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TEACHER  CENTRES 

Professional  Renewal  for 
the  Nineties 


David  E.  Hunt 

Guest  Editor,  OISE 


The  time  has  come  to  initiate  teacher  centres  in  Ontario.  This  is 
our  belief  in  presenting  this  issue,  and  it  is  shared  by  many,  in- 
cluding the  Teacher  Education  Review  Steering  Committee  who 
recommended  in  their  final  report  that 

“OCTE  [Ontario  Council  for  Teacher  Education]  investigate  and 
report  on  existing  centres  with  a view  to  assisting  teachers,  schools, 
and  boards  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  centres  ap- 
propriate to  their  circumstances”  (1988,  p.  29). 

The  Teacher  Centre  Movement  in  Great  Britain  during  the  sixties 
was  “by,  for,  and  of  the  teachers,”  but  it  did  not  take  root  here 
in  Ontario.  During  the  seventies,  U.S.  teacher  centres  flourished 
for  a time,  yet  when  I presented  a paper  “Teacher  Centers  as 
Persons-in-Relation”  (Hunt,  1978)  at  a national  conference  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  decade,  I could  find  very  few  here  in  Ontario. 
In  my  recent  work,  I have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  affirming 
teachers’  experienced  knowledge  and  teachers  as  experts,  a pro- 
cess requiring  organizational  support  very  much  like  the  original 
teacher  centres  in  Great  Britain.  These  were  “informal,  voluntary, 
grass-roots,  practical  and  fun”  (Hunt,  1987,  p.  36).  By  the  time 
I started  this  work,  I had  assumed  that  the  spirit  of  teacher  centres 
had  disappeared  in  North  America. 

Imagine  my  surprise  last  fall  to  receive  a call  from  Helen  Hartle, 
Co-ordinator  for  Staff  Development,  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  inviting  me  to  conduct  a workshop  with  500  col- 
leagues at  their  annual  conference.  I quickly  learned  that  in  1988 
the  Teacher  Centre  Movement  was  alive  and  well  in  New  York 
State  with  99  centres,  each  governed  by  boards  composed  primarily 
of  teachers,  and  funded  by  an  annual  budget  of  around  $16  million. 
I discovered  in  visiting  several  centres  that  the  program  was  both 
exciting  and  effective  so  I vowed  on  my  return  from  study  leave 
to  try  to  initiate  some  educational  free  trade,  and  that’s  how  this 
issue  was  born.  Editor  Heather  Berkeley  agreed  to  the  idea  of  a 
special  Orbit  issue  which  would  feature  descriptions  of  the  New 
York  State  program  as  well  as  a “Dialogue  Across  the  Border.” 


The  story  of  how  the  other  articles  came  to  be  included  is  one 
of  personal  networking.  Denyse  Brisson-Paquette,  whose  work  at 
the  Ottawa  Separate  Board  Teacher  Centre  I knew  about,  was  the 
next  to  be  invited.  She  in  turn  suggested  Robin  Strapp,  Director 
of  the  Newbury  Teacher  Centre  in  England,  to  give  some  British 
flavour  to  the  issue  and  a view  of  centres  in  Britain  then  and  now. 

Sister  Valerie  Van  Cauwenberghe  had  just  completed  her  doc- 
toral thesis  at  OISE  so  I knew  of  her  work  in  founding  a centre 
at  the  London  Separate  Board  in  1975  (a  centre  which  has  since 
become  inactive).  She  not  only  provided  an  article  about  that  centre, 
but  she  also  gave  us  the  marvellous  term  “ongoingness”  to  capture 
the  continuous  process  of  renewal  provided  by  a teacher  centre. 
Sharon  Rich  is  a doctoral  student  here,  conducting  a study  of  how 
teachers  support  and  affirm  each  other  through  informal  systems, 
and  she  agreed,  as  did  her  supervisor  Joel  Weiss,  to  collaborate 
on  an  article. 

I learned  about  Earl  Rutledge’s  teacher  centre  work  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  chance  last  summer  from  a graduate  student  in  one  of  my  classes . 
Earl  agreed  to  contribute  a piece  describing  his  work  at  his  centre 
in  Bridgewater,  and  also  suggested  that  I contact  Judi  Marshall  of 
the  Carleton  Board,  and  I am  most  grateful  to  Earl  for  this 
suggestion. 

When  I contacted  Judi  I discovered  that  she  is  not  only  director 
of  the  Glen  Fossey  Teacher  Centre  in  that  board  which  celebrates 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  fall,  but  she  also  co-ordinated  the  just 
published  “Directory  of  Teacher  Centres  in  Canada.”  Imagine  my 
embarrassment  if  we  had  gone  to  press  without  acknowledging  Judi’s 
contribution  in  her  centre  and  in  the  directory. 

Finally,  for  some  Third  World  flavour,  I invited  Liz  Cockburn 
to  contribute  a piece  on  teacher  centres  in  Cameroon  (the  subject 
of  her  doctoral  thesis)  and  she  is  joined  by  colleagues  Patrick 
Mbunwe-Samba  and  Isabel  Cargill. 

We  present  this  issue  as  a resource  for  teachers,  administrators, 
board  members,  parents,  and  government  officials  who  are  con- 
sidering initiating  centres.  As  a follow-up  activity.  Orbit  and  OISE 
are  co-sponsoring  a conference,  “Teachers  at  the  Centre”  on 
February  16,  17,  1990,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Toronto,  which  is 
described  on  the  back  cover.  Many  contributors  to  this  issue  are 
on  the  conference  program,  and  we  hope  you  will  join  us  on  the 
continuing  journey. 

Note 

Because  Orbit  is  a Canadian  publication,  we  have  used  the  Canadian 
spelling  “centre”  when  appropriate.  We  have  used  the  American 
spelling  “center”  when  referring  to  the  specific  centers  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  U.S. 
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INSIDE  THE  CENTRES 


A State-Wide  Program  South  of 
the  Border 


Helen  Hartle 

Co-ordinator  for  Staff  Development,  New 
York  State  Education  Department 

Teacher  Resource  and  Computer  Training 
Centers  were  established  in  law  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  in  1984  in  order  to 
provide  systematic  on-going  professional 
development  services  for  the  State’s 
teachers.  The  Statute,  modelled  after  the 
Federal  Teacher  Center  Legislation  which 
had  expired  in  1981,  created  a new  dimen- 
sion for  staff  development  built  upon  the 
research-supported  premise  that  a critical 
component  of  effective  staff  development  is 
the  involvement  of  those  who  are  being  ser- 
viced in  decisions  about  content  and  method 
of  delivery.  The  New  York  State  teacher 
center  model  is  a collaborative  one  in  which 
all  participating  groups  work  in  the  interest 
of  providing  the  best  possible  staff  develop- 
ment services  to  teachers  and  other  school 
professionals. 

The  Model 

The  statute  requires  that  each  center  is 
operated  by  a board,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  teachers  selected  by  the  rele- 
vant collective  bargaining  agents.  Other 
members  represent  participating  school 
districts  and/or  boards  of  co-operative 
educational  services,  administrators,  area 
colleges  and  universities,  local  business  and 
industry,  non-public  schools,  and  parents. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  teacher 
center  boards  include  policy  formulation,  the 
employment  of  staff  and  consultants,  budget 
control,  and  other  managerial  and  super- 
visory activities.  Boards  operate  under  in- 
dividually adopted  constitutions  and  by- 
laws. The  board  and  staff  of  each  center 
work  closely  with  participating  school 
districts  and  boards  of  co-operative  educa- 
tional services  which  serve  as  the  center’s 
fiscal  agent. 

A unique  feature  of  the  New  York  State 
model  is  the  provision  that  the  professional 
development  activities  undertaken  by  each 


center  must  be  based  on  the  professional 
needs  that  teachers  indicate  through  com- 
prehensive needs  assessment  processes. 

Teacher  center  professional  development 
activities  do  not  supplant  staff  development 
which  is  embedded  in  local  schools  or  has 
originated  in  the  state.  They  do,  however, 
supplement  those  services.  Basically,  centers 
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fulfil  staff  development  needs  which  local 
school  districts  and  the  State  Education 
Department  are  unable  to  meet.  Further,  the 
centers’  activities  are  conducted  by  compe- 
tent, experienced  teacher  colleagues  who  ef- 
fectively share  their  talents  and  expertise 
with  their  peers. 

The  New  York  State  Legislation  stipulates 
the  following  purposes  defining  the  nature 
of  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the  centers: 

1 . Assist  teachers,  diagnose  learning  needs, 
experiment  with  the  use  of  multiple  instruc- 
tional approaches,  assess  student  outcomes, 
assess  staff  development  needs  and  plans, 
and  train  other  school  personnel  in  effective 
pedagogical  approaches. 

2.  Provide  demonstration  and  training  sites 
where  teachers  are  trained  specifically  in  the 
use  of  computers  as  teaching  aides;  the 
criteria  for  school  acquisition  and  use  of 
computer  equipment  and  software;  and  the 
evaluation  of  computer-related  materials. 

3.  Develop  and  produce  curricula  and  cur- 
ricular material  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  students  being  served 
through  application  of  educational  research 
or  new  or  improved  methods,  practices,  and 
techniques. 


4.  Provide  training  to  improve  the  skills  of 
teachers  in  order  to  enable  such  teachers  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
pupils  they  serve,  and  to  familiarize  such 
teachers  with  developments  in  curriculum 
formulation  and  educational  research,  in- 
cluding the  manner  in  which  the  research 
can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  skills. 

5.  Provide  a location  where  teachers  may 
share  resources,  ideas,  methods  and  ap- 
proaches directly  related  to  classroom  in- 
struction and  become  familiar  with  current 
teaching  materials  and  products  for  use  in 
their  classrooms  and; 

6.  Retrain  teachers  and  other  education  per- 
sonnel to  become  better  qualified  to  teach 
in  subject  areas  necessary  to  prepare 
students  for  the  developing  high  technology 
era,  in  the  disciplines  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer  technology. 

Funding 

In  1984,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
allocated  $3.5  million  and  44  centers  were 
established  through  a state-wide  competitive 
process.  Each  year  funding  allocations  have 
increased,  and  this  year  (1989-90).  103 
centers  are  in  operation  throughout  the  State 
with  an  allocation  of  $17.5  million.  Current- 
ly over  600  out  of  750  school  districts  par- 
ticipate. Approximately  250,000  public  and 
non-public  school  personnel  are  served. 

To  supplement  state  funds,  centers  are 
often  successful  in  obtaining  additional 
resources  from  local  school  districts  as  “in 
kind”  contributions.  They  also  receive 
teacher  association  gifts  and  grants  from  in- 
dustry and  other  state  and  federal  sources. 
In  some  centers,  teachers  pay  registration 
fees  for  materials  or  for  special  consultants 
and  programs. 

Program 

Teacher  centers  primarily  service  classroom 
teachers,  but  most  centers  also  serve  other 
school  personnel,  including  administrators, 
professional  support  staff,  teacher  aides,  and 
non-professional  staff.  The  types  of  profes- 
sional development  activity,  and  the  ways 
in  which  it  is  carried  out,  are  constantly 
changing  as  teacher  center  boards  become 
more  skilled  in  eliciting  specific  information 
about  professional  development  needs.  In 
general,  though,  most  programs  fall  under 
the  categories  described  below. 
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Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Depending  on  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  school  professionals  to  be  served, 
teacher  centers  often  arrange  with  local  col- 
leges and  universities  to  conduct  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  on  their 
premises.  Since  a Master’s  degree  is  re- 
quired for  permanent  certification  in  New 
York  State,  this  convenience,  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  is  often  identified  through  the 
needs  assessment  process  as  a top  priority, 
particularly  by  new  teachers.  The  content 
of  these  courses  is  usually  related  to  all  cer- 
tification area  needs.  In  some  instances, 
qualified  teachers  serve  as  adjunct  professors 
and  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  graduate 
courses. 

Workshops  and  Non-Credit  Courses 
A large  majority  of  New  York  school 
districts  allow  salary  credit  for  courses, 
workshops,  and  other  professional  develop- 
ment activities  offered  through  teacher 
centers.  The  content  of  such  activities  covers 
a wide  range  and  is  often  related  to  all  areas 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Activities  range 
from  general  awareness  sessions  to  those 
designed  to  equip  teachers  with  mastery 
level  skills  which  can  be  implemented  in 
classrooms.  In  many  instances,  teachers  not 
only  indicate  what  they  want  to  learn  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  they  want  to  learn 
it,  the  preferred  time  of  the  staff  develop- 
ment offering,  and  the  preferred  incentive, 
such  as  release  time,  graduate  or  salary 
credit,  stipend,  or  perhaps  just  the 
opportunity  for  a professional  development 
experience. 

Individual  Grants 

Most  of  the  centers  in  New  York  State  con- 
duct a variety  of  small  grant  programs  for 
individuals  or  groups  of  teachers.  Through 
this  initiative  teachers  are  able  to  conduct 
research,  develop  unique  classroom  pro- 
jects, team  up  with  university  personnel  for 
joint  school-university  research  or  projects, 
or  collaborate  with  community  or  cultural 
institutions.  This  program  initiative,  a 
popular  one  with  teachers,  has  generated  a 
vast  array  of  curriculum  projects,  unique  in- 
structional efforts,  joint  school-community 
projects,  effective  partnerships  between 
schools  and  industry,  and,  perhaps  of  most 
importance,  enriched  classroom  activities 
for  students.  Currently  efforts  are  underway 
to  catalogue  outstanding  projects  so  that  they 
may  be  disseminated  more  widely  through- 
out the  State. 
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Networking 

To  overcome  the  feelings  of  professional 
isolation,  which  most  teachers  have  express- 
ed, centers  have  formed  numerous  ways  to 
“connect”  teachers  for  professional  dis- 
cussions. Such  techniques  include  grade 
level  or  content  area  meetings,  study  circles 
on  individual  topics,  academic  alliances  for 
contacts  between  university  personnel  and 
elementary  or  high  school  professional  per- 
sonnel, luncheon  or  dinner  meetings,  special 
interest  groups  on  emerging  educational 
issues,  teacher-parent  meetings,  and  many 
more  such  activities  to  bring  teachers 
together.  Further,  teachers  often  compete 
for  teacher  center  grants  to  attend  appro- 
priate local,  state,  and  national  professional 
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education  conferences  to  enrich  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

In  addition  to  face-to-face  activities,  the 
New  York  State  teacher  centers  have  created 
an  electronic  telecommunications  network 
linking  most  teacher  centers  in  the  State. 
Through  this  system,  created  by  a state-wide 
technology  committee,  teachers  are  able  to 
communicate  electronically  to  share  exper- 
tise, ask  for  advice  on  instructional  techni- 
ques, share  resources,  and  access  a number 
of  other  data  bases  which  bring  new 
resources  to  classroom  teaching.  Technol- 
ogy committee  members  also  continuously 
train  teachers  and  teacher  center  staff  in  the 
use  of  the  telecommunications  technology. 

Technology  Training 

There  is  a heavy  emphasis  in  centers  on 
technology  training,  encompassing  a range 
of  various  technologies.  Although  most 
training  activities  are  for  classroom  com- 
puter application  and  classroom  manage- 
ment, there  is  a growing  interest  in  the  use 


of  video  in  the  classroom,  laser 
technologies,  holography,  CD  Rom  use, 
facsimile,  and  other  emerging  technologies. 
Teacher  center  personnel  have  not  only 
trained  their  clients  in  the  use  of  technology, 
but  they  have  also  provided  greater  access 
to  equipment  which  may  be  borrowed  for 
review  or  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
activities,  teacher  centers  offer  many  more 
services  to  teachers  of  such  a wide  variety 
that  they  cannot  all  be  documented  here. 
Ideas  and  programs  continue  to  emerge  as 
needs  arise  and  as  teacher  centers  creatively 
pursue  new  and  better  ways  of  delivering 
staff  development  services. 

Impact 

Through  annual  state-wide  evaluations  and 
other  less  formal  sources  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  teacher  center  effort  in 
New  York  State  has  been  successful  in  both 
expected  and  unexpected  ways.  Following 
are  several  summary  statements  of  major 
findings: 

• Teacher  centers,  as  perceived  by  teachers, 
are  essential  to  their  professional  well-being. 
They  have  perceived  teacher  centers  as  pro- 
viding greater  access  to  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities,  and  as  providing  rele- 
vant staff  development  geared  to  classroom 
applications.  They  see  teacher  centers  as 
significantly  increasing  essential  resources 
and  as  inculcating  a feeling  of  ownership  of 
their  own  professional  development. 

• Teacher  centers  have  promoted  new  roles 
for  teachers  which  are  essential  to  the 
climate  of  school  reform  in  New  York  State. 
Through  center  activities,  teachers  have 
developed  skills  enabling  them  to  instruct 
other  teachers  and  other  adults  and  to  prac- 
tise collaborative  decision-making  skills 
such  as  group  dynamics,  consensus  building, 
budget  management,  peer  counselling,  men- 
toring, and  so  on. 

• As  by-products  of  teacher  center  activities, 
there  is  a new  body  of  curriculum  projects, 
research,  educational  articles  on  a vast  array 
of  topics,  professional  presentations,  and  in- 
structional strategies. 

• Scores  of  teachers  from  public  and  non- 
public schools  have  been  certified  in  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum.  They  have  been  assisted 
in  achieving  a Master’s  degree  for  perma- 
nent certification,  or  have  received  new 
training  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
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curriculum.  Centers  have  helped  build  the 
essential  bridge  between  pre-service  and  in- 
service  education  for  school  professionals. 

• There  is  growing  evidence  that  classroom 
instruction  has  changed  as  a result  of  teacher 
center  efforts.  Certainly  the  most  apparent 
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change  is  the  use  of  technology,  particular- 
ly computer  applications  in  the  classroom. 
Teachers  are  also  using  new  instructional 
skills,  such  as  co-operative  learning,  learn- 
ed through  teacher  center  offerings,  or  a new 
curriculum  item  developed  through  small 
grant  programs.  Certainly  the  local  history 
units  developed  in  co-operation  with  the 
community  have  enriched  classroom  learn- 
ing opportunities. 

• Although  strong  evidence  is  not  yet 
available  that  student  achievement  has  in- 
creased as  a result  of  teacher  center  efforts, 
individual  teacher  centers  are  documenting 
evidence  of  student  growth  which  may  be 
further  investigated. 

In  summary,  Teacher  Resource  and  Com- 
puter Training  Centers  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  indispensible  institution  in  New  York 
State.  They  are  making  a unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  colleges,  univer- 
sities, local  school  districts,  boards  of  co- 
operative educational  services,  and  the  State 
Education  Department  to  provide  career- 
long  training  for  the  educational  profes- 
sionals who  so  ably  serve  our  State’s 
students. 

The  following  two  statements  are  included 
to  illustrate  the  support  for  the  centers  by 
the  two  professional  teacher  associations  in 
the  State.  First,  Antonia  Cortese,  First  Vice 
President  of  the  New  York  State  United 
Teachers  (NYSUT),  has  written: 

“New  York  State  United  Teachers  was  a 
primary  player  in  the  drafting  and  passage 


of  New  York  State’s  Teacher  Resource  and 
Computer  Training  Center  legislation.  The 
withdrawal  of  federal  funds  from  teacher 
centers  had  left  several  New  York  sites 
courageously  limping  along.  New  York’s 
legislation  was  modelled  after  the  federal  in 
calling  for  a majority  of  teachers  on  the 
policy  board,  but  went  a step  further  in 
guaranteeing  professional  autonomy  by 
specifying  that  the  teachers  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  legal  representative,  the 
bargaining  agent. 

“NYSUT’s  support  for  the  creation  of 
teacher  centers  u.is  twofold.  First,  the  State 
was  spending  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  on  staff  development.  Secondly, 
NYSUT's  long-standing  policy  was  that 
teachers  should  determine  and  manage  their 
own  professional  growth  needs.  Teacher 
centers  and  the  increasing  monies  the  state 
provided  for  them  represented  a commit- 
ment to  our  schools  and  to  human  resource 
development.  The  policy  board  made  up  of 
teachers  selected  by  teachers  represented  a 
giant  step  toward  real  professionalism. 

“Also  NYSUT  believed  in  the  creativity 
and  good  judgment  of  its  members  in  taking 
on  this  professional  responsibility.  The  trust 


was  well-placed.  The  centers  enjoy  a reputa- 
tion among  legislators,  community  mem- 
bers, and  school  administrators  as  a vibrant 
and  essential  element  in  the  schooling  of  our 
students.” 

And  Constance  Eno,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  of  New  York 
(NEA/NY),  has  said: 

“Unlike  traditional  staff  development  or  in- 
service  education  imposed  from  the  top 
down  with  little  regard  to  the  needs  or  in- 
terests of  the  recipients,  teacher  center  pro- 
grams are  determined  by  — and  often 
delivered  by  — teachers  themselves. 

“Teacher  centers  are  so  important 
because  they  provide  an  opportunity  for 
school  employees  to  share  resources,  ex- 
periences and  ideas  for  professional  growth. 

“Since  the  mid-1970s,  NEA  and 
NEA/NY  have  promoted  teacher  center 
development  at  both  the  state  and  national 
level.  NEA/NY  continues  to  believe  each 
school  district  should  have  access  to  a 
teacher  center  and  that  programs  should  con- 
tinue to  be  designed,  implemented,  and 
evaluated  by  school  employees  according  to 
their  expressed  needs.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Perhaps  the  most  positive  effect  of  all  the 
criticism  of  teachers  and  schools  is  the 
development  of  innovative  ways  of  pre- 
paring and  renewing  teachers.  Under  the 
firm  hand  of  David  Hunt,  this  issue  will  ad- 
dress the  concept  and  reality  of  teacher  cen- 
tres. But  other  developments  are  sweeping 
through  the  school  boards  across  the  pro- 
vince. Mentoring  programs  have  been 
developed  from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  area 
of  pre-service  education  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  in  place  or  are  being  discussed 
in  many  areas. 

I’m  impressed  by  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  these  improved  processes  have  come  from 
initiatives,  reports,  conferences,  field  cen- 
tre responses,  and  research  projects  of  OISE 
faculty,  staff,  and  students.  The  unfortunate 
reality  is  that  the  Institute  and  its  communi- 
ty receive  very  few  kudos  or  resulting  media 
attention. 

OISE  has  gone  about  its  business  for 
almost  a quarter  of  a century,  working  with 
practitioners,  supervisory  officers,  and  hosts 
of  people  in  other  public  service  areas  and 


even  in  the  private  sector.  Yet  most  of  the 
recognition  comes  from  out  of  province  — 
or  out  of  country.  And  that’s  the  way  things 
happen  in  the  world  of  learning.  That’s  fine, 
but  when  the  barrage  of  criticism  about 
education  hits,  OISE  seems  to  be  front  and 
centre.  And  that’s  tough  when  the  resources 
are  scarce  and  the  Institute  is  driven  in  the 
marketplace  to  supplement  government 
grants  and  student  fees. 

How  do  we  balance  this  need  for  presence 
and  a recognition  for  the  contribution  of  all 
these  years  of  teaching  and  research  — ■ 
without  undermining  the  integrity  of  a pro- 
cess of  achieving  real  success  with  teachers 
and  children?  Not  an  easy  task.  Graham 
Scott,  a small  committee  of  Board  members, 
and  your  Director  are  wrestling  with  the 
dilemma,  assisted  by  Gordon  Goldie.  We 
need  your  help. 
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Sharon  Rich 

Instructor,  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and 

Joel  Weiss 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curri- 
culum, OISE 

CEL,  TAWL,  SMILE,  WLU.  What  do 
each  of  these  organizations  have  in  com- 
mon? Each  of  these  acronyms  represents  the 
tip  of  a growing  North  American  educational 
phenomenon.  CEL  (child-centred  experi- 
ence-based learning),  TAWL  (teachers  ap- 
plying whole  language),  SMILE  (support, 
maintain,  implement,  language  experience), 
and  WLU  (whole  language  umbrella)  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  support  groups  across  the  con- 
tinent. From  the  mid-1970s  the  language 
support  group  notion  has  grown  until  there 
are  over  150  groups  belonging  to  an  um- 
brella organization. 

A survey  of  the  available  sources  of  in- 
formation on  teacher  support  groups  sug- 
gests that  the  majority  of  members  are 
elementary  school  teachers  who  teach  in  the 
primary  division.  There  are  some  junior 
division  teachers  who  are  active  members, 
just  as  there  is  a smattering  of  intermediate 
division  teachers,  administrators,  and  ter- 
tiary level  teachers  involved  in  some  groups. 
Membership  in  most  groups  reflects  the 
gender  composition  of  the  primary  division 
in  schools  and  is  mostly  female. 

Why  do  Teachers  Join  Groups? 

For  most  teachers  a major  factor  in  form- 
ing or  joining  a group  is  a perceived  need 
for  opportunities  to  discuss  language 
teaching  which  puts  children  at  the  centre 
of  the  process.  Most  of  the  teachers  who 
become  involved  are  convinced  that  children 
learn  language  by  using  it  as  part  of  their 
everyday  life  experience  rather  than  by 
reading  about  it.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
teachers  who  become  involved  express 
frustration  over  the  lack  of  support  for  such 
teaching  within  the  school  district  in  which 
they  work. 

Like  many  teacher  centres  which  have 
originated  from  the  teachers’  perceived 
needs  for  help,  teacher  support  groups  are 
not  the  result  of  any  systematic  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  local  administration. 
Sometimes  they  develop  in  conjunction  with 
an  interested  education  faculty  person, 
sometimes  through  school  district  con- 
sultants, but  most  often  through  groups  of 
interested  teachers  who  want  to  talk  to  col- 
leagues about  the  classroom.  Often  the 
groups  start  almost  coincidentally  as 
teachers  arrange  an  evening  meeting  to  get 
to  know  some  colleagues  in  a different 
context. 

What  Do  Support  Groups  Do? 

Within  most  groups,  the  members  make  a 


Informal 
Support 
Groups  for 
Teachers 

conscious  decision  to  become  advocates  of 
language  teaching  that  encourages  mean- 
ingful contexts  for  language  use.  Part  of  the 
advocacy  role  often  includes  focussing  on 
a particular  task,  such  as  the  production  of 
a newsletter,  or  the  presentation  of  a 
workshop  or  conference.  Some  groups  study 
a particular  aspect  of  teaching  such  as  the 
writing  process  and  the  group  becomes  in- 
volved in  systematic  classroom  research  in 
which  members  gather  samples  of  children’s 
writing  and  try  to  make  sense  of  it  in  their 
own  terms.  Most  groups  feel  that  the 
establishment  of  a common  goal  or  task 
helps  to  maintain  the  group  and  forces  the 
members  to  clarify  their  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices in  order  to  share  them  effectively  with 
colleagues.  Planning  directed  toward  the 
common  goal  tends  to  raise  energy  levels 
and  keeps  group  members  involved  in  a col- 
legial atmosphere  not  often  found  in  their 
day-to-day  work  environment.  As  they  plan, 
group  members  find  that  their  classroom  ex- 
periences influence  their  understanding.  For 
many,  the  task  of  reflecting  on  why  prac- 
tices are  carried  out  in  particular  ways  forces 
recognition  and  articulation  of  tacit 
understandings. 

Groups  are  characterized  by  goal  direc- 
tion and  practicality,  yet  these  two  dimen- 
sions do  not  fully  explain  the  growth  of  sup- 
port groups. 

Benefits  to  Members 

In  conducting  their  own  workshops  and  in 
creating  their  own  professional  materials, 
support  groups  recognize  that  teachers  learn 
best  from  each  other.  A supportive  network 
of  colleagues  who  share  a similar  experience 
and  philosophical  base  adds  to  the  individual 
member's  emotional  development  and  well- 
being. Members  suggest  that  the  group 
situation  allows  them  to  take  control  of  their 
own  professional  development  within  a con- 
text that  is  friendly;  they  have  opportunities 
to  explore  ideas  and  they  receive  reinforce- 
ment as  they  experiment  with  different 
methods.  As  members  become  involved  in 
in-service  or  in  disseminating  information 
about  their  teaching  they  they  receive 
recognition  from  their  peers,  recognition 
that  may  not  be  present  in  their  everyday 
classroom  lives. 

Unlike  most  common  forms  of  in-service 
and  staff  development,  the  support  group 


meets  at  a time  convenient  to  the  members. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to,  indeed  must, 
participate  if  the  group  is  to  be  successful, 
and  the  topics  for  discussion  and  the  goal 
of  the  group  are  determined  by  the  teachers 
themselves. 

Support  groups  have  begun  to  reach  out 
to  other  support  groups  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  networking  process. 
The  recently  formed  umbrella  organization 
WLU  provides  a formal  structure  for  this 
informal  networking.  One  of  its  goals  is  the 
promotion  and  formation  of  support  groups. 
This  goal  together  with  the  other  identified 
goals  of  promoting  whole  language  teaching 
and  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  at  all  levels  through  dissemination 
of  information,  action  research,  and  pro- 
fessional development  reflects  the  goals  of 
the  original  groups.  Membership  fees  are 
being  charged  and  a steering  committee  has 
been  struck  to  provide  direction  to  the 
organization.  A major  conference  is  planned 
for  the  summer  of  1990. 

The  existence  of  teacher  support  groups 
and  the  history  of  their  development  raise 
some  questions.  First,  why  has  this  arrange- 
ment only  occurred  within  the  elementary 
language  area?  Given  the  primacy  of 
language  for  both  school  knowledge  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  (Barnes,  1988)  and 
the  history  of  controversy  about  what  and 
how  to  teach  language,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  elementary  teachers  struggling  to 
understand  a new  approach  may  look  to  each 
other  for  information  and  support. 
Approaches  running  counter  to  prevailing 
wisdom  often  have  difficulty  gaining  accept- 
ance. This  may  be  more  true  for  language 
than  for  other  subjects.  Still,  we  wonder 
whether  support  groups  are  not  possible  in 
other  areas. 

A second  question  that  might  be  raised 
about  support  groups  is  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  are  actually  engaged  with  research. 
The  recent  resurgence  of  the  action  research 
movement,  whereby  teachers  initiate  and 
conduct  inquiries  into  their  own  teaching  (as 
opposed  to  research  initiated  by  those  ex- 
ternal to  the  setting),  coincides  with  the 
development  of  teacher  support  groups. 
What  can  we  learn  about  practitioner- 
oriented  research  from  a knowledge  of  the 
activities  within  support  groups? 

A final  question  that  we  raise  about  sup- 
port groups  is  their  ability  to  encourage 
more  autonomy  for  teachers  within  the 
system.  Will  this  collegial  arrangement 
enable  teachers  to  become  empowered?  The 
professional  development  activities  possible 
through  support  groups  may  hold  more  pro- 
mise toward  this  end  than  does  the  tradi- 
tional in-service  arrangement. 

Reference 
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Dialogue  Across  the  Border: 


David  Hunt  (DH) 
Nancy  Watson  (NW) 
Helen  Hartle  (HH) 
Polly  Bradbury  (PB) 
Judy  Duken  (JD) 


DISCUSSION 

with  David  Hunt, 


DH  Welcome  to  our  Dialogue  Across  the 
Border.  We  are  glad  that  you  could  all  join 
us  this  morning.  May  I introduce  Nancy 
Watson,  my  colleague  from  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  Faculty  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Learning  Consortium.  We 
have  here  with  us  Helen  Hartle,  Co- 
ordinator for  Staff  Development,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Judy  Duken, 
Director  of  the  North  Country  Teacher 
Resource  Center  also  in  New  York,  and  Pol- 
ly Bradbury,  Director  of  the  Rochester 
Teacher  Center. 

Before  we  begin,  let  me  interject  a com- 
ment about  the  purpose  of  the  Orbit  theme 
issue.  We  have  only  a handful  of  teacher 
centres  at  the  moment  in  Ontario,  so  what 
we  want  to  do  here  is  to  begin  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  our  colleagues  in  the  educa- 
tional system  who  might  want  to  initiate  a 
program.  I thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  Nancy  Watson  join  us  to  give  us  a base 
for  our  dialogue.  Nancy  is  the  Co-ordinator 
of  the  Learning  Consortium,  and  though  the 
Consortium  is  not  a teacher  centre,  it  pro- 
vides the  same  kind  of  staff  development 
that’s  going  on  now  in  New  York  State.  I’ve 
asked  her  to  summarize  the  Learning  Con- 
sortium as  she’s  been  working  with  it  for 
the  past  year  and  a half  or  so.  Nancy. 

NW  Thanks,  Dave.  The  Learning  Consor- 
tium, as  Dave  mentioned,  is  not  a teacher 
centre,  but  in  some  ways  it  is  parallel.  It’s 
a school-university  partnership  that  has  been 
set  up  for  a three-year  period,  and  we  are 
now  halfway  through  that.  The  Consortium 
involves  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  OISE,  and  four 
Toronto  area  school  boards.  All  of  these 
boards  (or  school  districts)  are  quite  large, 
with  at  least  45,000  students,  so  we  are  talk- 
ing about  involving  a potentially  large 
number  of  teachers.  Basically  the  purpose 
is  to  link  teacher  development  with  school 
improvement,  and  it  all  grew  out  of  a policy 
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paper  on  teacher  education  prepared  here  in 
Ontario  about  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Michael  Fullan  and  Michael  Connelly.  One 
of  their  suggestions  was  to  increase  col- 
laboration among  the  stakeholders  in  educa- 
tion, and  they  actually  had  in  mind  invol- 
ing  government  agencies  as  well.  The  Con- 
sortium is  really  one  way  of  implementing 
that  recommendation.  Although  we  have  a 
number  of  on-going  initiatives  the  one  I 
think  which  has  the  most  relevance  to 
teacher  centres  is  our  use  of  summer  in- 
stitutes and  the  follow-up  support  we 
provide. 

We’ve  just  completed  our  second  set  of 
summer  institutes,  and  in  both  cases  these 
were  residential  programs  where  we  focuss- 
ed on  people  learning  a new  teaching 
strategy  and  also  on  strategies  for  increas- 
ing involvement  with  the  new  strategy.  I 
guess  one  of  the  things  that  distinguishes  our 
summer  institutes  from  many  similar  kinds 
of  programs  is  the  tremendous  commitment 
to  on-going  follow-up  support  throughout 
the  year.  We’ve  tried  to  make  this  consor- 
tium wide.  Things  are  done  through  the  part- 
nership at  the  board  or  district  level  and  then 
things  are  done  at  the  school  level  that  are 
actually  planned  and  initiated  by  the  teachers 
who  were  involved  in  the  summer  institutes. 
We  have  been  amazed  not  just  by  the  kind 
of  implementation  in  the  sense  that  people 
are  really  using  co-operative  learning,  but 
also  by  the  sense  of  empowerment  that 
teachers  report.  A real  revitalization,  en- 
thusiasm, and  commitment  are  coming  out 
in  teachers  who  are  taking  much  stronger 
leadership  roles  in  their  school  and  in  their 
district.  That  probably  gives  us  a little  bit 
of  an  overview,  Dave. 

DH  I think  that  gives  us  a good  sense  of 
what  you’ve  been  doing  in  terms  of  the 
central  objectives  and  how  those  have  been 
coming  good.  As  Nancy  indicated,  there’s 
a parallel  between  her  institute  and  an  in- 
stitute of  a very  different  nature  in  New 
York.  Maybe  we  could  ask  Polly  to  describe 
the  Rochester  Teacher  Center.  Then  maybe 
Judy  could  comment  on  the  North  Country 
Teacher  Center. 

PB  The  Rochester  Teacher  Center  has  been 
in  existence  six  years,  and  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  my  third  year  as  the  Director. 


Many  of  the  things  that  Nancy  mentioned 
are  right  on  target  with  us  because  of  the 
reform  realities  in  Rochester. 

We  run  the  Center  with  the  help  of  a 
policy  board  which  is  made  up  primarily  of 
teachers  selected  by  their  bargaining  units, 
but  also  of  parent,  higher  education,  and  in- 
dustry representatives.  Being  on  the  policy 
board  is  a learning  situation.  We  provide 
specific  programs  which  help  members 
make  decisions  and  which  also  are  a little 
bit  of  a thank  you  because  they  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  helping  us.  We  require  the 
board  to  be  a very  active  group,  to  take  part 
in  the  committees  that  help  run  the  Center 
— the  Library  Committee,  the  Evaluation 
Committee,  and  so  on. 

In  Rochester,  just  to  give  Nancy  a bit  of 
a picture,  we  have  about  4,000  educators 
who  participate  in  our  workshops.  We  have 
39  elementary  schools,  six  middle  schools, 
and  three  senior  high  schools,  along  with 
many  other  parochial  programs.  This  year 
our  emphasis  is  a little  different  because  for 
the  first  time  we  have  school-based  planning 
teams.  Previously  much  of  our  staff 
development  was  done  here  at  the  Center  or 
at  satellite  centers  around  the  district.  We 
are  now  getting  requests  for  specific  events 
and  activities  in  specific  buildings,  so  we're 
setting  up  private  kinds  of  plans  in  each 
school,  and  many  different  ones  are  coming 
forward.  We're  moving  into  site-based  man- 
agement where  each  school  is  taking  a real 
hand  in  their  professional  development. 

I could  go  on  forever,  but  maybe  Judy 
ought  to  have  a word  in  here  now. 

JD  Thanks,  Polly.  The  North  Country 
Teacher  Resource  Center,  located  in  Platts- 
burgh, New  York,  is  really  a consortium 
teacher  centre.  We  include  19  public 
schools,  ten  private  schools,  four  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  many  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children.  We  also  include  four  or 
five  state-wide  correctional  institutions.  In- 
cluding all  those  people,  we  are  up  around 
3,000  educators  that  we  are  in  contact  with 
on  a routine  basis.  But  because  we  are  so 
widespread,  our  mission  is  a little  bit  dif- 
ferent. We  don’t  get  into  day-to-day 
development  or  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
specific  schools  unless  we  are  called  in  to 
supplement  something  they  are  already 


doing.  We  try  to  identify  the  collective  needs 
of  the  region  and  to  maximize  the  resources 
for  the  multiple  groups  of  agencies  in  our 
area. 

Because  we  are  a group  of  small  schools, 
our  teachers  find  that  coming  to  the  Center 
on  a collective  needs  basis  is  very  uplifting. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  things  that  I’d  like 
to  share  with  Nancy  is  the  empowerment 
issue  and  the  development  of  leaders.  The 
people  we  use  most  of  the  time  are  “teachers 
teaching  teachers,”  so  we  have  to  find  ways 
of  simultaneously  identifying  experts  and 
developing  leaders. 

Also,  like  Nancy,  we  sit  on  a college  cam- 
pus and  we  have  very  close  links  with  pre- 
service and  in-service  education.  For  exam- 
ple, we  provide  all  of  the  pre-service 
technology  training.  Networking  has  also 
been  an  overall  process  for  our  Center.  We 
have  30  plus  disciplines,  I guess  we  could 
call  them  “academic  alliances,”  where  our 
common  goal  is  to  get  together  to  take 
responsibility  for  improving  curriculum 
development  and  delivery.  We’ve  developed 
curriculum,  and  a number  of  curriculum 
projects  are  under  way.  We’ve  just  finish- 
ed a Canadian  parliamentary  video,  for  ex- 
ample, in  collaboration  with  CBC.  They’ll 
be  marketing  the  video  in  Canada,  and  we 
have  the  marketing  rights  in  the  States. 

Our  Center  has  also  met  just  recently  with 
the  Professional  Educators  Development 
Service  (PEDS)  in  Montreal  which  does 
large-scale  special  interest  workshops.  This 
new  relationship  with  PEDS  will  enable  our 
teachers  to  participate  in  workshops  in 
Montreal,  which  is  only  an  hour  from  us. 
We’re  hoping  to  see  many  more  teachers 
crossing  the  border  in  the  next  few  years  in 
order  to  help  each  other  out  and  to  work 
together.  We'd  like  to  see  a teacher  ex- 
change down  the  road  similar  to  our  Teacher 
in  Residence  Program,  where  teachers  will 
be  released  from  their  boards  for  a full  year 
to  become  staff  members  at  our  Center. 

DH  You're  certainly  getting  the  free  trade 
going  there,  Judy.  Your  office  is  in  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Campus,  isn’t  it? 

JD  It  is.  We  have  free  space  there. 

DH  What  about  funding?  I know  there  are 
different  patterns,  and  it's  one  of  the  issues 
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we  are  addressing,  what  I’ve  been  calling 
a “one-two  punch”  here,  the  Orbit  issue  and 
then  the  conference  on  teacher  centres  com- 
ing up  February  16-17  which  we’re  getting 
some  of  our  politicians  and  Ministry  person- 
nel involved  in.  Maybe  we  could  talk  briefly 
about  how  the  Consortium  is  funded  and 
then  move  on  to  how  our  U.S.  colleagues 
run  their  centres.  Nancy. 

NW  I'll  be  brief  here.  The  Learning  Con- 
sortium is  funded  by  its  members.  Each  par- 
ticipant organization  contributes  a fixed 
amount  each  year  for  the  three  years  of  the 
project.  This  core  budget  covers  the  salary 
of  the  co-ordinator,  a portion  of  the  salary 
of  a consultant,  part-time  secretarial  help, 
all  office  expenses,  a number  of  program 
expenses,  and  direct  costs  of  some  of  the 
research  and  evaluation  activities. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Consortium  also 
received  a grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

A small  amount  of  revenue  is  generated 
by  programs  (workshops  and  conferences) 
which  are  open  to  participants  outside  the 
Consortium. 

DH  Helen,  could  you  give  us  an  overview 
of  the  situation  in  Albany,  maybe  followed 
up  by  Polly  and  Judy? 

HH  This  year  the  state  provided  $17.5 
million  but  the  data  from  individual  centres 
indicate  that  at  least  a third  again  comes 
from  other  sources.  And  that’s  a conser- 
vative figure.  We  are  also  finding  that  school 
district  support  is  increasing  tremendously 
and  that  the  centres  themselves  are  getting 
very  good  about  going  out  and  getting  funds 
from  other  kinds  of  sources.  Just  this  last 
year,  we  had  a whole  institute  session  on 
other  sources  of  funding  to  help  the  centres 
tap  into  grants  that  are  difficult  to  get  and 
they  are  doing  very  well  with  it.  In  a couple 
of  programs,  the  induction  of  new  teachers 
for  example,  our  centres  managed  to  get  the 
major  portion  of  the  money  available  in  the 
state. 

In  New  York  State,  we  have  tight  fiscal 
conditions.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  that,  we 
got  an  increase  of  $1.5  million,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  the  teacher  centres  and  the 
teacher  organizations.  We  don’t  know  what 
next  year  will  bring  but  we  do  know  that  it’s 
going  to  be  another  tough  financial  year,  so 
we  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  we 
funds.  What  we  get  is  never  enough  because 
we  have  grown  in  leaps  and  bounds.  As  we 
see  it,  teacher  centres  are  becoming  an  in- 
stitution. they're  filling  a gap  in  professional 
development  for  teachers  and  other  school 
professionals,  and  they’re  not  duplicating 
what  the  universities  are  doing. 


DH  What  kind  of  support  does  the 
Rochester  Center  get,  Polly,  from  the  school 
board's  staff  development  budget? 

PB  The  Center  has  just  taken  the  lead  role 
in  co-ordinating  the  professional  develop- 
ment effort  in  the  district.  Two  years  ago 
many  people  were  offering  the  same  kinds 
of  services  and  getting  in  each  other’s  way 
in  some  situations,  so  we  set  up  something 
called  a “round  table.”  We  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  with  the  director  of  staff 
development  for  the  district  and  other  staff 
development  officials  to  decide  where  the 
professional  development  workshops, 
courses,  and  so  on  most  naturally  fall.  Also 
this  year,  with  the  city  being  divided  into 
quadrants  with  an  area  superintendent  in 
charge  of  each  quadrant  and  money  being 
divided  among  the  quadrants  and  then  to  the 
schools,  we  find  that  the  schools  are  increas- 
ingly asking  us  to  do  certain  things,  and  they 
are  using  their  staff  development  money  to 
pay  us. 

We  also  have  what  we  call  a “Partner- 
ship in  Education"  here  in  Rochester.  Local 
businesses  are  involved  in  promoting  all 
sorts  of  educational  programs,  so  often 
we’re  able  to  find  a partnership  with  a 
business  that  helps  us  to  extend  what  we  are 
doing. 

HH  Polly,  is  it  true  that  your  salary  is  also 
paid  by  the  school  district? 

PB  Yes,  and  we’re  also  negotiating  right 
now  for  a lead  teacher  to  join  us  at  the 
Center,  and  hopefully  the  funding  for  that 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  district. 

DH  While  we  are  at  that,  Polly,  could  you 
describe  the  staff  at  the  Rochester  Center? 

PB  We  have  a teacher  with  a university 
background  in  computer  research.  (That 
position  started  out  to  be  two  people  but 
funding  didn't  allow  us  to  have  two  people.) 
We  have  two  secretaries  and  then  we  will 
have  a lead  teacher  which  will  be  part-time 
because  all  lead  teachers  are  required  to 
teach  half  of  their  day. 

DH  OK,  great.  Now  at  the  North  Country 
Center,  Judy,  maybe  you  could  pick  up  on 
that  and  tell  us  your  staffing  situation? 

JD  Certainly.  We  started  out  with  a direc- 
tor and  a secretary  and  we’ve  brought  in  one 
additional  full-time  professional  staff 
member.  One  of  them  is  responsible  for  the 
computer  in  all  technology  areas.  We  run 
a computer  lab  and  we  have  about  30  pieces 
of  equipment.  The  other  professional  per- 
son, besides  myself,  is  a librarian  who  is  our 


program  co-ordinator.  In  addition,  we  usual- 
ly have  two  full-time  teachers  that  come  out 
of  the  classroom  on  special  assignment  and 
they  are  called  our  “teachers  in  residence.” 
So  that  brings  us  to  five  full-time  pro- 
fessionals. We  also  have  two  full-time 
secretaries  and  a part-time  contact  person 
in  the  southern  region. 

The  two  teachers  in  residence  change 
every  year.  This  is  part  of  the  school 
district’s  commitment  to  the  Center.  There 
is  a grant  back  to  the  district,  but  it  doesn’t 
begin  to  pay  for  the  salaries  that  are  put  out. 
Teachers  in  residence  maintain  all  of  their 
benefits  with  the  district,  they  are  paid  by 
the  school  district  as  an  informal,  and  they 
accrue  a year’s  seniority  while  they  are  away 
with  us. 

This  year,  we’ve  only  got  one  teacher  in 
residence  because  we  were  only  satisfied 
with  one  of  the  candidates.  So  we  started 
what  we  call  a “TR2  Program”  where 
we're  inviting  five  retired  teachers  to  do  pro- 
jects for  us.  We  have  openings  for  two 
more.  You  know  what  retired  teachers  are 
like.  They  get  started  on  a project  and  they 
become  full  time.  So  four-fifths  of  their 
work  is  free  and  one  fifth  we  pay  for.  In  ad- 
dition we  use  specialist  teachers  for  par- 
ticular programs.  For  example  we  develop 
our  own  graduate  credit  courses  in 
technology,  submit  them  to  the  academic 
review  process,  and  now  we  have  six  on 
record.  We  hire  our  teachers  to  do  these 
courses. 

In  terms  of  funding.  I’d  say  two-thirds  is 
from  the  state.  We  have  grants,  as  Helen 
mentioned.  In  our  case,  we  get  partial 
payments  for  the  role  that  we  play  in  a few 
full-scale  grants.  School  districts  give  us  the 
same  kind  of  contribution  which  Polly 
described.  One  of  the  things  that  is  important 
to  the  North  Country  Center  is  that  our 
boards  have  said  that  if  we  say  a course  is 
worth  one  in-service  credit,  then  the  teacher 
taking  the  course  will  receive  one  in-service 
credit.  To  me  that  is  a large  commitment. 
They  provide  release  time  on  a regular  basis 
for  all  of  our  curriculum  development  pro- 
jects. The  boards  also  pay  conference  and 
workshop  fees.  Like  Polly,  we  get  lots  of 
individual  miscellaneous  requests  from 
schools,  teacher  groups,  small  groups,  ad- 
ministrators, and  so  on. 

PB  I didn't  mention  that  in  each  of  our 
buildings  we  have  a person  who  co-ordinates 
materials  and  keeps  us  in  contact.  We  do  lit- 
tle warm  fuzzies  for  those  people,  but  we 
don’t  pay  them  anything. 

JD  Same  is  true  here. 

HH  An  amazing  amount  of  volunteer  help 
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is  involved  which  I think  grows  out  of  the 
feelings  of  empowerment,  the  resurgence  of 
interest,  the  rejuvenation  of  teachers. 

PB  There’s  one  thing  I should  add  to  what 
Judy  has  said.  When  in-service  credits  began 
in  our  system  we  were  a little  concerned, 
but  we  found  that  our  programs  were  actual- 
ly growing,  so  I guess  we  noticed  that  what 
we  were  offering  was  what  teachers  really 
wanted  and  what  they  needed,  that  they 
didn’t  have  to  be  paid  with  a credit  or  with 
cash  in  hand. 

DH  If  we  could  stay  with  the  in-service 
credit  for  a moment,  what’s  the  exchange 
value  of  the  in-service  credit?  What  does  it 
mean  to  the  teacher  who  receives  it? 

HH  It’s  a salary  credit  usually,  and  it  varies 
from  district  to  district.  But  so  many  hours 
will  entitle  a teacher  to  additional  salary 
increments. 

JD  In  most  schools  in  our  area,  once  a 
teacher  accumulates  15  college  or  in-service 
credits,  she  goes  up  a level  in  her  payment 
schedule.  So  it  comes  out  in  real  money  for 
many,  many  years.  I concur  with  Polly, 
though.  She  is  absolutely  right.  You  don’t 
have  to  offer  in-service  credits.  But  we  have 
also  found  that  for  programs  which  have  ex- 
tensive follow-up,  say  curriculum  develop- 
ment on  technology  training  which  may  go 
on  for  two  or  three  years,  offering  in-service 
credit  makes  long-term  commitment  more 
attractive. 

DH  Nancy,  I was  wondering  if  instructors 
in  your  summer  institutes  get  any  pressure 
or  any  questions  about  credit  — what  will 
I get  for  this?  — that  sort  of  thing. 


A variety  of 
workshops  and 
courses  are  run 
by  NCTRC, 
including  the 
Driver  Education 
Network  (photo). 


I\IW  Surprisingly,  essentially  none.  We 
were  afraid  that  we  were  going  to  be  inun- 
dated with  such  requests  because  in  Ontario 
there  are  a couple  of  official  credit  systems 
operating.  The  one  would  be  through  OISE 
or  another  graduate  school  where  people  can 
get  credit  toward  a graduate  degree.  The 
other,  which  is  run  through  the  Ministry  of 
Education  but  the  courses  take  place  in  a 
university  context,  would  be  through  addi- 
tional qualifications  courses.  In  some  cases 
these  translate  directly  into  salary  in- 
crements, in  other  cases  they  are  require- 
ments for  specialized  teaching  positions. 

We’ve  had  some  300  people  go  through 
our  institutes,  and  I don’t  think  anyone  has 
asked  about  credit,  except  the  instructors. 
They  feel  guilty  that  people  are  putting  in 
a lot  of  work  and  not  getting  any  kind  of 
credit.  In  our  experience  we  concur  that  if 
teachers  find  the  programs  of  real  value  to 
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their  professional  growth  and  to  their  work 
with  students  then  credit  is  less  of  an  issue. 

PB  Our  instructors  sometimes  prefer  that 
we  make  a conference  available  to  them, 
something  that  will  improve  their  expertise, 
rather  than  pay  them  for  teaching  our 
courses. 

HH  That’s  ingenuity. 

DH  1 was  going  to  comment  that  we  have 
a “North  Country”  in  Ontario  which  is  vast, 
and  many  of  the  ways  in  which  the  North 
Country  Teacher  Resource  Center  networks 
would  be  quite  valuable  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  various  OISE  field  centres. 

JD  We  have  a whole  list  of  creative 
strategies  we've  had  to  adopt  to  meet  and 
work  with  our  teachers.  We  talked  about 
“building  reps,”  well,  we  also  have  “net- 
work leaders.”  We  have  what  we  call  “road 
shows”  where  we  provide  groups  of 
teachers  of  eight  or  more  (it  could  be  a 
whole  school)  with  anything  they  need 
which  they  are  presently  not  being  given. 
We  have  what  we  call  “smorgasbord  work- 
shops” where  we  go  out  on  the  road  with 
workshops  scheduled  throughout  the  area. 
We  had  a computer  camp  this  summer 


which  was  primarily  for  teachers  looking  for 
new  methods  to  teach  children.  So  the 
children  got  something  out  of  it  and  we  did 
too. 

DH  Do  you  have  any  words  of  wisdom  for 
colleagues  in  another  state  or  another  con- 
stituency who  might  ask,  “How  do  I get 
started  with  a teacher  centre?” 

HH  I would  talk  with  them  first  about  the 
groups  that  need  to  be  involved.  We  work- 
ed for  three  years  before  we  got  a federal 
program  or  anything  going  at  all  in  New 
York  State.  One  should  start  from  at  least 
the  legislative  end  and  then  work  locally  as 
well.  It’s  a matter  of  the  groups  you  need 
to  get  on  board  and  the  relationships  that  you 
need  to  get  ironed  out. 

DH  We  are  faced  with  a complex  strategy 
here  in  Ontario.  We  need  to  think  about 
planning  and  co-ordinating  the  provincial 
support,  which  is  the  counter-part  of  your 
work,  Helen,  which  will  keep  the  grass- 
roots local  concerns  which  make  the  cen- 
tres work. 

HH  We  have  some  places  around  the  State, 
Dave,  where  this  has  happened,  where 
people  didn't  initially  get  either  federal  or 


state  money,  but  they  did  get  some  things 
and  they  got  started. 

NW  People  often  come  up  to  me  and  ask, 
“How  did  this  get  started?  Why  are  these 
school  boards  involved  and  not  others?”  In 
the  case  of  the  Learning  Consortium  there 
isn't  really  any  particular  reason.  It  was  all 
just  kind  of  chance.  It  started  as  a pilot  pro- 
ject with  Michael  Fullan  who  is  well  known 
as  an  expert  in  managing  educational 
change.  One  of  his  mottoes  is,  “Start  small, 
think  big.”  Start  small  so  that  things  don't 
get  overwhelming  at  the  beginning,  and  on 
that  basis  almost  anybody  can  get  something 
going  that  involves  some  sort  of  a col- 
laborative venture  among  different  schools, 
or  different  school  districts.  Start  with 
something  that  is  quite  focussed  and  then 
depending  on  what  kinds  of  needs  and  what 
happens,  it  could  either  expand  or  continue 
as  a small  project. 

JD  I was  going  to  suggest,  like  Nancy, 
starting  with  a focussed  goal.  Find 
something  that  several  school  districts  and 
maybe  a couple  of  legislators  across  the  state 
or  province  would  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
talk  with  you  about.  Then  I would  invite 
someone  like  Polly  or  myself  or  Helen, 
someone  who’s  actually  had  to  start  with  the 
politics,  and  I mean  politics  in  its  best  sense 
in  terms  of  all  the  constituencies  and  the  of- 
fice kinds  of  things  and  the  networking  that 
you  have  to  do  in  the  beginning. 

PB  Although  our  situation  in  Rochester  is 
very  different  from  Judy’s  in  the  North 
Country,  I can  picture  all  the  things  she  is 
talking  about.  Here  in  the  city  you  also  have 
to  do  a lot  of  listening  and  you  have  to  make 
a lot  of  contacts,  you  have  to  be  available 
for  lots  of  neighbourhood  meetings,  lots  of 
community  groups,  you  have  to  be  out  in 
the  school  with  a sack  of  donuts  under  your 
arm,  and  you  have  to  talk  with  people  and 
make  yourself  available.  Yet  we  have  an  en- 
viable spot.  We  have  the  support  of  the 
union  and  support  of  the  school  district,  both 
of  which  sign  off  on  our  grant  before  it  is 
sent  to  Helen  in  Albany.  It’s  an  enviable 
situation. 

DH  It  certainly  is.  The  kind  of  collabora- 
tion your  Teacher  Center  program  has  is 
quite  remarkable.  I think  this  is  what  we 
want  to  emulate  in  Ontario.  You  have  the 
product  and  we  want  to  get  the  process  mov- 
ing to  get  it  started  here. 

Guest  Editor’s  Note: 

Special  thanks  to  Editor  Berkeley  for  her 
skill  in  transforming  the  dialogue  transcript 
into  this  final  version. 
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Bernard  Courte 

Agent  d’information  au  CREFO,  le  Centre 
de  recherches  en  education  franco- 
ontarienne  (IEPO/OISE) 


Suite  a l’annonce  du  gouvernement  ontarien 
d’accorder  une  attention  toute  speciale  aux 
besoins  d’apprentissage  des  eleves  du  palier 
elementaire,  le  ministre  de  l’Education  a an- 
nonce  le  23  novembre  1987,  la  subvention 
de  six  projets  provinciaux  pour  la  mise  en 
valeur  des  aptitudes  a l’apprentissage  de 
l’enfant,  dont  un  projet  pour  les  fran- 
cophones. II  s’agit  du  Projet  d’excellence 
pedagogique  des  francophones  de  l 'Ontario, 
un  consortium  compose  des  conseils  des 
ecoles  separees  catholiques  des  regions  de 
North  Bay,  New  Liskeard,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Timmins,  Cochrane-Iroquois  Falls, 
Kapuskasing  et  Hearst. 

Depuis  septembre  1988,  ces  sept  conseils 
scolaires  regroupent  leurs  ressources  hu- 
maines,  materielles  et  financieres  pour  la 
mise  en  oeuvre  de  ce  projet.  De  plus,  des 
professeurs  de  FEcole  des  sciences  de 
Feducation  de  l’Universite  Laurentienne  et 
du  Centre  du  Moyen-Nord  de  1 ’ Institut 
d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  l’Ontario  appor- 
tent  leur  expertise  dans  la  realisation  des 
objectifs  du  Projet. 

Objectif 

L’objectif  de  ce  Projet  s’enonce  comme 
suit  : Au  sein  d’un  acte  pedagogique  signi- 
fiant  axe  sur  le  developpement  des  habiletes 
a s’actualiser,  a penser  et  a communiquer, 
l’enseignante  ou  l’enseignant  est  amene  a in- 
tegrer  les  besoins  reels  de  F enfant  et  le  pro- 
cessus d’apprentissage. 

Tous  les  enseignants  et  les  enseignantes 
des  sept  ecoles-pilotes  participent  a un  pro- 
gramme de  formation  en  cours  d’emploi 
dans  le  but  d’assurer  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de 
cette  nouvelle  perspective. 

Formation  en  cours  d’emploi 

Le  programme  de  formation  se  situe  dans 
un  cadre  de  processus  de  changement. 
Lionel  St-Jean,  coordonnateur  du  Projet, 
precise  : “Les  etapes  de  ce  processus  de 
changement  sont  elaborees  dans  le  document 
La  gestion  des  programmes  scolaires,  guide 
de  reference  1988,  du  ministere  de  F Educa- 
tion. Le  programme  de  formation  n’est  pas 
un  ensemble  de  cours  de  qualifications  ad- 
ditionnelles  mais  une  programmation  sur 
mesure.  les  activites  sont  planifiees  et 
organisees  selon  les  besoins  des  conseils 
scolaires. 

“Le  programme  de  formation  se  situe 
aussi  dans  un  cadre  de  changement  planifie. 
Chaque  element  du  programme  est  traite  en 
deux  temps.  D’abord  le  sujet  est  presente 
dans  un  cadre  theorique  et  cela  a tous  les 
participants  et  participantes  des  sept  ecoles- 
pilotes  concernees.  Cette  partie  est  appelee 
stage  de  formation  et  les  professeurs  de 
FEcole  des  sciences  de  Feducation  en  sont 
responsables. 

“Dans  un  deuxieme  temps  — I’atelier  de 
formation  — chaque  membre  du  personnel 
enseignant  applique  les  notions  theoriques 
du  stage  dans  son  contexte  scolaire.  Ce  sont 
les  responsables  des  conseils  scolaires  qui 


presentent  ces  sessions  a partir  d’un  docu- 
ment prepare  par  FEcole  des  sciences  de 
Feducation.  Le  personnel  enseignant,  com- 
me groupe,  est  amene  a des  prises  de  deci- 
sion pour  faire  avancer  le  Projet. 

“Ce  sont  ensuite  les  enseignantes  et 
enseignants  qui  mettent  en  oeuvre  ces 
changements  au  niveau  de  leur  classe.” 


Ministere  de 
I'Education 


' Conseils  scolaires : 

C.E.S.C.  de  Nipissing,  Hearst, 
Kirkland  Lake.  Timmins.  Kapuskasing, 
Cochrane-Iroquois  Falls 
et  Timiskaming 


Institut  d’etudes  f Ecole  des 

pedagogiques  1 ( sciences  de 

de  I'Ontario  /• I'education 


Collaborateurs  principaux  au 
PROJET  D'EXCELLENCE  PEDAGOGIQUE 
DES  FRANCOPHONES  DE  L’ONTARIO 


La  premiere  phase  du  Projet  s’est  traduite 
par  l’implication  des  enseignants, 
enseignantes,  des  membres  de  la  direction, 
des  conseilleres  et  conseillers  pedagogiques 
et  des  surintendants  de  Feducation  de 
chacune  des  ecoles  impliquees.  Tous  ces 
gens  se  sont  renocontres  a Timmins  pour 
participer  aux  sessions  de  formation  men- 
tionnees  plus  haut.  “Les  sessions  ont  ete 
conyues  de  fayon  a inciter  les  enseignantes, 
enseignants  a vivre  des  experiences 
pedagogiques  axees  sur  le  processus  d’ap- 
prentissage de  l’enfant,’’  dit  M.  St-Jean. 
“Par  la  suite,  ces  personnes  poursuivront 
leur  demarche  de  developpement  profession- 
nel  en  realisant  des  activites  pedagogiques 
signifiantes  pour  l’enfant  tout  en  develop- 
pant  des  habiletes  a penser,  a communiquer 
et  a s’actualiser.'’ 

Au  terme  de  la  premiere  annee  du 
projet— l’etape  d ’evaluation  — Benoit 
Cazabon  et  Aline  Girouard,  du  Centre  du 
Moyen-Nord  de  1’IEPO,  ont  soumis  un  rap- 
port devaluation  intitule  Bilan  de  la  situa- 
tion d 'apprentissage.  Le  Projet  est  actuelle- 
ment  dans  l’etape  d ’elaboration  dont  une 
mise  a l’essai  des  strategies  pedagogiques. 
On  utilisera  les  donnees  recueillies  durant 
la  premiere  annee  du  Projet. 

A echeance,  soit  en  juin  1991,  les 
dirigeants  presenteront  les  resultats  du  pro- 
jet, qui  seront  partages  par  Fensemble  de 
la  province.  On  documentera  done  tours  les 
aspects  du  processus.  Un  ensemble  de 
recommendations  quant  aux  futures  ini- 
tiatives a prendre  en  education  doivent  ac- 
compagner  le  rapport. 

Pour  plus  de  reseignements,  on  n’a  qu’a 
communiquer  avec  Lionel  St-Jean,  coordon- 
nateur du  Projet,  Centre  de  formation  con- 
tinue, C.P.  850,  rue  Cedar,  Schumacher 
(Ontario)  PON  1G0;  Tel.:  [705]  267-4135; 
Telecopieur:  705-267-7247. 
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INSIDE  THE  CENTRES 


A Teachers'  Centre  in  Transition 


Bruce  Archer 

Executive  Assistant,  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation 

Denyse  Brisson-Paquette 

Consultant,  Le  Centre  d’animation 
pedagogique,  Ottawa-Carleton  French 
Language  School  Board 

Le  Centre  d’animation  pedagogique  had  its 
formal  beginnings  in  1985  as  an  initiative 
of  the  Ottawa  Separate  School  Board  which 
at  that  time  was  engaged  in  a sustained  in- 
ternal program  review.  Recent  curriculum 
studies  had  examined  the  difficulties  of 
rooting  changes  in  curriculum  policy  in 
everyday  classroom  practice,  referring  to 
such  major  program  shifts  as  those  posited 
in  Living  and  Learning , and  questioning  how 
much  change  in  practice  had  actually  occur- 
red at  the  board  and  classroom  level.  Most 
studies  concluded  that  there  was  a gap  bet- 
ween a board’s  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
a given  change  and  its  capacity  to  implement 
that  change  through  the  agency  of  its 
teaching  force. 

The  Ottawa  Separate  School  Board  decid- 
ed, as  a major  component  of  its  review,  to 
survey  its  teachers  with  a view  both  to 
evaluating  classroom  practice  and  to  iden- 
tifying the  needs  of  the  teachers  for  profes- 
sional development.  This  identification  stage 
served  to  underline  several  concerns:  first, 
that  classroom  teachers  felt  disconnected 
from  curriculum  thinking  at  the  Ministry  and 
board  levels  and  ill-equipped  to  react  to  the 
proliferating  new  curriculum  documents 
which  were  intended  to  set  directions  for 
their  teaching,  and  second,  that  structured 
opportunities  for  examining  new  cur- 
riculum, such  as  “one-shot”  PD  days,  were 
inadequate,  and  tended  to  focus  on  theory 
as  opposed  to  implementation  strategies.  The 
survey  revealed  a strong  consensus  that  what 
was  needed  was  continuous  in-service  pro- 
fessional development  with  assured  follow- 
up in  the  classroom,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  means  of  translating  theory  into  effec- 
tive classroom  practice. 


In  September  1985,  the  Board  created  a 
team  of  six  consultants,  assigned  them  work- 
ing quarters  in  its  administrative  building, 
gave  them  a deceptively  simple  mandate, 
“to  help  teachers  develop  their  students' 
higher  thinking  skills,”  and  thereby  set  in 
motion  the  professional  development  cen- 
tre which  is  still  evolving  at  this  moment. 

During  the  first  year,  the  consultant  team 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
base  document  rationalizing  the  proposed 
activities  of  the  Centre.  They  looked  at  pro- 
vincial goals  and  philosophies  of  education, 
concepts  of  the  learner  and  learning,  effec- 
tive teaching  procedures,  selection  of 
possible  models  for  in-service,  program  con- 
tent, and  the  overall  structure  and  extent  of 
the  program.  Additionally,  the  initial  plan- 
ning concentrated  on  the  information  and 
networking  demands  involved  in 
establishing  a board-wide  PD  program,  and 
in  articulating  the  roles  of  principals,  con- 
sultants, and  resource-teachers  as  key 
change  agents  with  particular  responsibilities 
for  advocacy,  leadership,  and  follow-up  ac- 
tivities in  the  schools.  It  was  envisaged  that 
in  the  second  year  of  operation,  the  Centre 
would  be  able  to  involve  the  teachers  in  a 
fairly  definitive  and  workable  enterprise, 
with  relatively  few  adjustments  needed. 

But  after  four  years  of  operation,  the 
Centre  has  had  to  demonstrate  great  flex- 
ibility in  accommodating  the  related  in- 
service  needs  of  the  Board  and  its  teachers. 
It  has  progressed  from  a top-down  to  an  in- 
teractive model  in  this  period,  and  along  the 
way  has  experimented  with  voluntary  and 
mandatory  participation,  group-based  and 
individual-based  programming,  school- 
hours  and  after-hours  sessions,  various 
forms  of  co-operative  decision  making,  and 
other  options  and  arrangements  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  trial  and  observation. 

Professional  development  is  an  area  where 
there  is  a natural  tension  between  a top- 
down,  proprietorial  view  of  teacher  in- 
service  needs  and  the  professional  view  of 
teachers,  that  they  themselves  are  better 
placed  to  identify  and  articulate  needs  bas- 
ed on  their  own  teaching  situations.  Both 
views  are  understandable,  but  both  lack 


force  when  they  are  considered  independent- 
ly. Boards  can  neither  be  delinquent  in  ig- 
noring professional  development  nor  coer- 
cive and  exclusionary  in  addressing  it. 
Teachers  faced  with  full  workloads  need 
motivation,  expertise,  resources,  and  struc- 
tured opportunities  to  examine  and  reflect 
on  their  practice. 

But  if  teachers  are  to  commit  fully  to  par- 
ticipation in  board-sponsored  activities, 
however  valuable,  they  need  as  well  a sense 
of  direct  involvement  and  consultation  in 
whatever  programs  and  support  systems 


Ihe  ideal  middle  ground 
would  acknowledge  both  the 
board’s  corporate 
responsibility  and  the 
teachers’  need  for  shared 
authority. 


evolve.  The  ideal  middle  ground  would 
acknowledge  both  the  board’s  corporate 
responsibility  for  stimulating  useful  PD 
activity  and  the  teachers’  need  for  shared 
authority  in  matters  which  apply  directly  to 
their  own  professional  development  and 
teaching  practice. 

The  Program  in  Operation:  Current  and 
Projected 

At  present,  participation  in  the  Centre’s  pro- 
gram is  voluntary,  and  partly  for  logistical 
reasons,  group-based.  Individual  schools 
decide,  after  receiving  information  from  the 
Centre,  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  professional 
development  program.  After  a period  of  in- 
ternal needs-assessment  and  discussion,  the 
school  and  the  Centre  negotiate  a mutually 
satisfactory  program  within  parameters 
previously  established  with  the  Board.  An 
earlier  practice  by  the  Board  of  designating 
schools  for  participation  was  dropped 
because  of  adverse  teacher  reaction  both 
during  the  program  and  in  the  follow-up 
phase. 
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Le  conseil  scolaire  de  langue 
franpaise  d'Ottawa-Carleton 


The  advantages  to  this  type  of  voluntary, 
school-based  involvement  are  numerous. 
Total  involvement  of  a school’s  staff  and 
principal  facilitates  the  interaction  between 
Centre  and  school  and  maximizes  the  use 
of  time  and  resources,  while  full  staff  par- 
ticipation provides  a network  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  encouragement,  and  tends  to  foster 
reflective  feedback  in  staff  room  conversa- 
tions. Staff  co-operation  has  positive  effects 
on  school  morale,  extending  to  students  and 
parents.  In  addition,  the  school  setting  pro- 
vides for  continuous  application  of  teaching 
techniques,  including  the  possibility  of  team 
teaching,  and  immediate  analysis  and  discus- 
sion of  current  activities. 

The  most  critical  factor  in  the  program, 
assuming  the  quality  of  service  provided,  is 
time.  First,  how  much  time  is  necessary  to 
construct  a substantive  and  useful  series  of 
contact  sessions  between  Centre  and  school, 
and  how  much  time  is  needed  for  adequate 
follow-up?  Second,  how  many 
teachers/schools  can  be  serviced  within  the 
calendar  time  available  and  with  the  current 
human  resources?  At  present,  the  program 
involves  80  hours  (16  days)  of  structured 
contact  time,  within  school  hours,  over  three 
academic  years  (see  table). 

The  in-centre  contact  sessions  comprise 
ten  professional  development  days  and  six 


days  of  board  release  time,  with  the  Board 
arranging  for  supply  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  centre-school  program, 
the  Centre  offers  a second  tier  of  services 
at  the  individual  level,  whereby  one  or  two 
teachers  per  school  (based  on  the  number 
of  teachers  in  each  school)  are  released  for 
a day  each  month,  again  with  the  Board  pro- 
viding supply  teachers.  These  individual 
teachers  constitute  a board-wide  network  of 
practitioners  who  meet  as  a group,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Centre’s  personnel, 
define  common  purposes,  discuss,  exchange 
information,  prepare  teaching  materials,  and 
react  to  curriculum  documents  and  subject- 
specific  problems,  based  on  shared  perceiv- 
ed needs.  While  the  focussing  and  structur- 
ing of  the  two  programs  differ,  the  general 
objectives  are  the  same. 

In-school  follow-up  is  a basic  and  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  Centre’s  operation,  and 
this  component  is  reflected  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Centre’s  personnel  and  services. 

The  Centre,  in  fact,  represents  a con- 
siderable investment  by  the  Board.  The 
director  assumes  the  overall  leadership,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervisory  functions  and 
responsibilities.  A teaching  counsellor 
oversees  the  program,  and  acts  as  assistant 
to  the  director.  Four  counsellors  are  respon- 
sible for  the  program’s  planning,  prepara- 


tion, presentation,  and  evaluation,  and  act 
as  instructors.  Each  counsellor  has  a desig- 
nated individual  program  focus:  primary, 
junior,  intermediate,  and  senior.  Four  ad- 
ditional staff  are  utilized  in  full-time  follow- 
up activities  in  the  schools. 

In  addition,  the  Centre  employs  the  ser- 
vices of  two  counsellors  and  one  clergy,  for 
religious  education,  and  three  specialists  in 
art,  music,  and  physical  education.  A sup- 
port staff  comprising  four  secretaries,  two 
assistant  secretaries,  and  a library  technician 
round  out  the  personnel. 

The  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
is  clear  and  recognized  by  the  teaching  con- 
stituency and  the  community  as  a solid  and 
venturesome  initiative.  Commitment  of  this 
kind  and  to  this  degree  by  school  boards 
would  seem  to  be  rare  in  this  province. 

Le  Centre  d’animation  pedagogique  is 
presently  working  to  meet  some  of  the  in- 
service  needs  of  over  600  teachers  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  French  Language  School 
Board.  Most  of  these  needs  derive  from  and 
reflect  the  parallel  needs  of  the  Board  and 
the  Ministry  to  provide  curricula  and  pro- 
grams that  are  educationally  sound,  current, 
socially  responsive,  and  sensitive  to  the 
future. 

The  common  focus,  of  course,  is  the  stu- 
dent. An  interactive  model  of  the  kind 
described  above  is  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  Board  and  its  teachers  of  several  basic 
premises:  first,  that  the  Board  and  the 
classroom  are  not  separate,  disjunct  entities, 
but  inter-related  components  of  a common 
enterprise;  second,  that  effective  education, 
including  in-service  education  for  teachers, 
is  usually  planned  and  implemented  on  a co- 
operative basis;  and  third,  that  the  ultimate 
test  of  that  effectiveness  will  always  be  made 
in  the  teaching-learning  context  of  the 
classroom,  where  theory  and  practice  must 
coalesce  to  some  positive  effect  for  the 
student. 

If  the  classroom  is  to  be  an  effective  work- 
place, teachers  must  be  able  to  break  away 
from  its  confines  periodically,  reflect  on 
their  professional  lives,  share  problems  and 
insights,  and  work  toward  renewal  with  their 
colleagues.  Teacher  centres  have  existed  in 
various  forms  and  venues  for  a considerable 
time.  Should  we  now  re-examine  their 
potential  value  to  in-service  education?  Le 
Centre  d’animation  pedagogique  provides  a 
strong  case  for  such  an  inquiry. 


YEAR  I 

(25  hrs  — 5 days) 

YEAR  II 

(30  hrs  — 6 days) 

YEAR  III 
(25  hrs  — 

5 days) 

Day  1 

Orientation 
Team  Teaching 

Day  1 

Retrospection 
Coaching  Models 

Day  1 — 

Day  2 

Student-Oriented 

Day  2 

Problem-solving 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Taxonomies 
Bloom,  Krathwol, 
Cognitive, 
Affective 

Day  3 

Problem-solving 
Fr. /Research 

Day  3 

Specific 
needs 
of  the 
teachers 

Day  4 

Strategies 
Theory  to  Practice 

Day  4 

Specific  needs  of 
the  teachers 

Day  4 

Day  5 

Strategies 
Theory  to  Practice 

Day  5 

Specific  needs  of 
the  teachers 

Day  5 — 

Day  6 

Problem-solving 

Math/Science 
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INSIDE  THE  CENTRES 


The  British  Experience: 
Then  and  Now 


Robin  Strapp 

Head,  Newbury  Teachers’  Centre 
Berkshire,  England 


Teacher  centres  in  England  really  came  into 
being  as  a result  of  the  formation  of  the 
Schools  Council  in  1963.  The  government’s 
working  paper  (Schools  Council,  1967) 
recommended  the  establishment  of  local 
development  centres  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  school-based  curriculum 
development.  The  teacher  centres  quickly 
established  themselves,  under  the  aegis  of 
their  local  education  authority,  as  the  focus 
for  curriculum  development,  a centre  for  the 
dissemination  of  Council  material,  a pro- 
vider of  classroom  resource  material,  and 
a focal  point  for  in-service  work,  bringing 
together  teachers  from  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  field. 

From  these  early  beginnings,  over  360 
centres  were  established  throughout  the 
country  and  the  National  Council  for 
Teacher  Centre  Leaders  was  formed  to  pro- 
vide a national  voice  for  the  movement  and 
maintain  contact  with  centre  leaders  through 
a regional  network,  raising  the  awareness 
of  teachers  and  other  professionals  about  the 
management  and  implementation  of  the  in- 
service  process.  It  provides  an  open  channel 
of  communication  between  the  providers  of 
in-service  and  the  clients  of  teacher  centres 


and  facilitates  an  exchange  of  information 
through  a variety  of  publications.  Most  im- 
portantly it  provides  valuable  in-service 
training  for  its  members,  through  regional 
and  national  conferences.  Recently  this 
organization  has  expanded  its  membership 
to  include  other  professionals  who  are 
working  wholly  in  the  field  of  in-service  — 
local  education  inspectors  and  advisers  and 
institutes  of  higher  education  — thus  pro- 
viding a wide  forum  for  professional 
development. 

Newbury  Teachers’  Centre  is  one  of  five 
centres  within  the  Royal  County  of 
Berkshire  and  serves  60  primary  schools, 
1 1 secondary  schools,  and  one  special  school 
for  children  with  severe  learning  difficulties. 
The  geographical  area  is  large  and  many  of 
the  schools  are  very  small,  often  with  no 
more  than  two  teachers.  These  schools  have 
been  organized  into  federations  of  12  or 
more  Junior  Schools  plus  the  Comprehen- 
sive which  eventually  receives  their  pupils. 
This  mutual  support  system  is  strengthened 
by  the  provision  in  each  group  of  a 
peripatetic  teacher  who  helps  to  co-ordinate 
specialist  tuition  and  provide  in-service 
training.  In  each  of  the  schools  there  is  one 
staff  member  who  is  responsible  for  in- 
service,  maintaining  contact  with  the 
teachers’  centre,  and  formulating  activities 
to  meet  identified  training  needs. 

The  Centre  was  established  in  1977  and 
although  it  is  housed  in  moveable  cabins, 
it  has  a warm  welcoming  atmosphere  and 
good  facilities,  including  a bar,  a catering 
service,  a wide  range  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, computers,  in-house  reprographic 
facilities,  as  well  as  a small  library  and 
meeting  rooms.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Centre  is  its  links  with  industry  and  the  local 
community  and  it  displays  much  of  the 
educational  material  produced  by  industry 
for  loan  to  schools. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Centre  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  teachers  to  become 
more  effective  through  professional  develop- 
ment on  an  individual  and  school-wide  basis. 
Consequently  the  Centre  provides: 

• a co-ordinated  program  of  in-service 

education  and  curriculum  development; 


• materials  to  support  individual  staff, 
groups  of  teachers,  and  entire  schools  in 
all  aspects  of  curriculum  development 
work; 

•a  service  that  can  call  upon  sources  at 
national,  regional,  county,  and  school 
levels  to  facilitate  and  support  in-service 
initiatives; 

• a school  governor’s  information  and  train- 
ing service; 

• appropriate  help  and  advice  with  re- 
sources, including  reprographic  facilities, 
audio-visual  aids  and  equipment,  reference 
materials,  and  a limited  loan  service  to 
schools; 

• a base  for  advisory  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional support  services. 

For  many  years  teacher  centres  have  pro- 
vided a focus  for  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  teachers  and  have  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  offering  the  optimum  climate 
and  conditions  for  effective  professional 
growth.  It  should  be  stressed  that  a centre 
is  not  merely  a physical  building  but  it  em- 
braces the  notion  of  a professional  climate 
rather  like  a church  being  the  people  not 
merely  a place  of  worship. 


I eachers  must  feel  they 
have  ownership  of  their  own 
in-service  and  the 
management  of  the  Centre 
should  reflect  this. 


A vital  purpose  of  the  centre  is  to  help 
teachers  to  bring  about  change  within  the 
classroom  and  thus  improve  the  quality  of 
education  that  children  receive.  To  this  end 
it  is  essential  that  the  in-service  activities  are 
co-ordinated  and  support  given  to  cur- 
riculum development  in  response  to  the  real 
needs  identified  by  teachers  and  schools.  In- 
deed it  is  the  development  of  the  working 
partnership  between  teachers,  the  local 
education  authority,  advisers,  and  institutes 
of  higher  education,  and  the  teacher  centre 
that  is  the  key  for  progress  in  the  future. 

Centres  are  uniquely  placed  in  being  able 
to  assist  schools  and  teachers  to  adapt. 
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develop,  and  learn  in  a non-threatening  en- 
vironment. The  vital  ingredients  for  profes- 
sional growth  and  a thriving  centre  include 
a democratic,  open,  and  informal  style. 
Teachers  must  feel  that  they  have  ownership 
of  their  own  in-service  and  the  management 
of  the  centre  should  reflect  this.  In 
Newbury,  the  Centre  adopts  a grass  roots 
model  rather  than  a top-down  approach. 
Everyone  is  treated  equally  from  probationer 
to  head  teacher  and  it  is  this  very  mix,  where 
inexperienced  and  experienced  teachers 
share  their  concerns  on  neutral  territory,  that 
makes  centres  very  special  places.  Indeed 
the  informal  and  social  side  of  the  Centre 
must  not  be  undervalued;  it  eases  tensions 
and  frustrations  by  providing  an  important 
support  to  all  the  users.  This  counselling 
function  is  part  of  the  hidden  agenda  of  cen- 
tres, and  many  a problem  has  been  solved 
over  a cup  of  tea  or  a drink  at  the  bar! 

Schools  within  England  are  undergoing  a 
massive  change  following  the  introduction 
of  a myriad  of  government  legislation  giving 
more  power  to  schools  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  including  financial  management  and 
increased  accountability  to  the  school’s 
governors.  If  you  add  to  this  the  establish- 
ment this  year  of  the  National  Curriculum, 
with  testing  of  pupils  in  the  core  subjects  of 
English,  math,  and  science  at  ages  7,  11, 
and  16,  then  the  training  implications 
become  apparent. 

These  new  initiatives  have  given  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  re-examine  the  very  core 
of  what  they  teach,  the  methods  they  use, 
and  the  style  and  teaching  strategies  they 
adopt.  This  challenge  needs  to  be  firmly 
grasped  by  all  and  through  a co-ordinated 
program  of  in-service,  teachers  will  be  able 
to  learn  the  new  skills  required  of  them  and 
develop  frameworks  for  school  development 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  consequent 
management  of  changes. 

In  April  1987  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  introduced  a new  scheme  for 
funding  in-service  which  recognized  both 
the  training  implications  of  the  new  in- 
itiatives and  the  importance  of  in-service 
training  in  the  improvement  of  educational 
standards.  The  funding  for  in-service  train- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  grants  and  one  of  these 
is  the  Local  Education  Authority  Training 
Grant  (LEATGS).  This  has  meant  a radical 
change  in  funding  since  91  percent  of  our 
budget  is  now  allocated  from  this  source. 
Central  government  is  now  directly  funding 
the  Centre  through  the  Local  Education 
Authority. 


Many  local  education  authorities  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  reassess  their  pro- 
vision of  in-service  and  this  has  meant  in 
some  cases  the  closing  down  of  some  small 
centres  and  the  establishment  of  larger  pro- 
fessional centres.  In  some  authorities  much 
of  the  grant  has  been  allocated  directly  to 
schools  in  order  that  they  can  “buy  in’’  the 
in-service  as  they  require  it.  In  these  cases 
the  need  for  an  “honest  broker’’  who  can 
negotiate  between  the  client  and  the  provider 
has  become  necessary.  It  has  also  raised  the 
problem  of  monitoring  and  “value  for 
money”  and  has  provided  a further  manage- 
ment task  for  the  head  teacher. 


I 


he  Centre  has  never 
been  busier  and  the  future 
holds  the  prospect  of  growth 
and  closer  links  with  industry. 


In  the  past,  teachers  would  have  normally 
attended  courses,  voluntarily  and  during  the 
twilight  hours  after  school,  but  now  the 
Education  Act  requires  each  teacher  to 
attend  five  days  of  in-service  training  each 
year.  This  has  resulted  in  an  explosion  of 
in-service  activities  and  much  time  has  been 
spent  in  helping  schools  to  identify  their 
needs,  organize,  plan,  and  run  these  in- 
service  days  or  “Baker  Days”  (so  named 
after  the  Secretary  of  State). 

There  has  also  been  a change  in  the  types 
of  in-service  activities  that  teachers  wish  to 
attend.  There  is  still  a demand  for  after- 
school courses  in  curricula  areas  such  as 
science,  math,  and  music,  as  well  as  many 
teaching-skill  activities  (e.g.,  “display  in  the 
classroom”  and  the  “use  of  audio-visual 
aids”)  and  these  needs  are  indeed  met.  But 
now  the  emphasis  is  on  classroom  manage- 
ment. These  courses  are  practical  in  nature 
but  also  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  partici- 
pants to  become  involved  in  active  research 
based  on  work  within  their  own  school.  In 
addition  they  can  lead  to  a diploma  validated 
by  the  institutes  of  higher  education  but 


earned  through  the  Teachers’  Centre.  This 
is  a major  shift  by  the  institutes  of  higher 
education  and  illustrates  the  more  col- 
laborative and  co-operative  way  in  which  we 
are  working  together  in  partnership. 

A further  advantage  of  the  new  legislation 
is  a vast  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
school  teachers  who  are  using  the  Centre 
either  for  their  training  days  or  to  hold 
departmental  meetings  for  subject  special- 
ists. Another  positive  move  has  been  the 
appointment  of  a field  officer  based  at  the 
Centre  to  implement  the  extension  of  the 
government’s  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  Initiative  which  aims  to  provide 
broad,  balanced,  and  relevant  education  and 
focusses  on  a balance  of  science,  personal 
and  social  education,  information  technol- 
ogy, and  work  experience. 

The  Centre  has  never  been  busier  and  the 
future  holds  the  prospect  of  growth  and 
closer  links  with  industry.  A proposed  move 
to  a larger  building  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  residential  conference  facilities  operating 
year  round.  The  implications  for  staffing  and 
funding  have  still  to  be  negotiated  but  the 
prospect  is  both  exciting  and  challenging. 

With  the  upsurge  in  in-service  activity,  my 
own  role  has  changed.  I now  do  consider- 
ably more  consultancy  work  with  schools 
and  frequently  work  within  the  schools 
themselves,  as  well  as  managing  the 
Centre’s  activities.  The  shift  in  emphasis 
toward  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  quality 
of  the  in-service  work,  coupled  with  a more 
co-ordinated  program  of  activities,  has 
resulted  in  more  teachers  taking  responsibili- 
ty for  their  own  professional  development, 
and  this  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
The  individual  needs  of  teachers  must  not 
be  forgotten  when  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  a whole  school.  Indeed,  one  can- 
not be  achieved  without  the  other. 

The  in-service  industry  (for  it  has  become 
big  business)  has  provided  a new  stimulus 
to  teachers;  it  is  now  more  organized,  more 
systematic  than  ever  before  and  has  become 
part  of  every  teacher’s  agenda.  Teacher 
centres  are  now  playing  an  even  more  vital 
and  dynamic  role  in  the  provision  and 
delivery  of  in-service.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
results  will  provide  a better  equipped,  more 
professional  classroom  practitioner  and  that 
in  turn  the  children  will  be  the  benefactors. 
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Co-Participants  in  Pursuit 


Sister  Valerie  Van  Cauwenberghe 

Primary  Co-ordinator,  London  and  Middle- 
sex County  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
Board,  London,  Ontario 

The  challenge  of  being  principal  of  an  open- 
plan  school  in  the  late  1960s  sent  me  to 
England  to  discover  more  about  children’s 
learning  so  I could  help  teachers  alter  their 
practices.  While  there  I was  introduced  to 
teacher  centres.  This  experience  helped  me 
realize  that  the  process  of  a teacher’s  educa- 
tion is  ongoing.  I was  beginning  a search 
for  an  understanding  of  the  process  of 
change. 

On  my  return  to  Ontario,  I became  the 
Primary  Co-ordinator  for  the  London  and 
Middlesex  County  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Board.  My  mandate  was  to  develop 
a Piagetian  curriculum  for  4 year  olds 
(Junior  Kindergarten).  Play  became  the 
hallmark  for  the  program.  Four  years  after 
the  Hall-Dennis  Report,  many  educators  and 
administrators  had  joined  the  “back-to-the- 
basics”  movement.  The  new  word  was 
“accountability.”  The  introduction  of  a 
Junior  Kindergarten  program  with  a play 
philosophy  involved  determination  and 
commitment. 

The  program  was  to  be  phased  in  over  the 
next  three  years.  In  the  first  year  I worked 
with  four  pilot  teachers,  meeting  with  them 
regularly  as  well  as  visiting  their  classes. 
Since  there  was  no  formal  training  for 
teachers  of  young  children  at  the  teachers’ 
colleges,  it  became  evident  that  teachers 
needed  ongoing  professional  development. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mary  Taylor,  an 
education  officer  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  began  to  work  with  me  to 
establish  a teacher  centre.  The  Board’s  ad- 
ministrators provided  us  with  an  old  three- 
storey  brick  house  near  the  Board  office. 
The  house’s  layout  enabled  us  to  establish 
a relaxed,  homey  atmosphere.  Bringing  life 
to  this  environment  was  now  the  challenge. 


Mary  and  I met  for  three  days,  revealing 
our  individual  beliefs  and  desires  and  fin- 
ding concord  in  our  philosophies  and  our 
modus  operandi.  Our  two  main  pursuits 
were  to  investigate  children’s  learning 
through  play  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
more  effective  ways  of  working  with 
teachers.  Not  only  were  we  convinced  that 
sporadic  and  didactic  workshops  encouraged 
teachers  to  be  dependent  on  others  for 
knowledge  and  techniques,  but  we  also  knew 
that  implementation  of  the  system’s  new 
philosophy  required  teachers  who  were 
autonomous  problem-solvers  and  wise 
decision-makers.  To  recognize  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  teacher  and  respect  this 
uniqueness,  particularly  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  classroom  practices,  necessitated 
that  Mary  and  I de-role  ourselves.  Since  one 
of  our  pursuits  was  to  find  out  more  about 
children’s  learning  and  since  teachers  were 
in  a better  position  than  ourselves  to  observe 
children  at  play,  we  saw  the  value  of 
teachers  becoming  co-participants  with  us 
in  this  search.  If  teachers  were  to  observe 
children  at  play  then  our  task  was  to  pro- 
vide both  a forum  for  discussion  of  these 
observations  and  the  materials  that  would 
attract  the  teachers  and  children. 

We  opened  the  Teacher  Centre  in  the  fall 
of  1973  on  a professional  activity  day  for 
all  the  JK  and  K teachers.  Each  of  the  four 
pilot  teachers  were  present  in  the  four  rooms 
set  up  with  various  make-and-take  activities, 
reading  materials,  and  manipulative  materi- 
als. Teachers  commented  that  making  a 
centre  available  for  teachers  to  use  volun- 
tarily was  putting  teachers  on  a professional 
level.  We  announced  that  we  would  be  at 
the  Centre  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  4 to  9 p. m.  for  those  who  wished  to 
drop  in.  Our  interactions  with  the  teachers 
encouraged  us  to  organize  groups  of 
approximately  eight  teachers.  By  January 
1974  two  groups  of  JK  teachers  implement- 
ing the  play  philosophy  and  two  groups  of 
grade  teachers  were  given  release  time  from 
the  classroom  half  a day  monthly  to  meet 
at  the  Centre.  In  addition,  four  groups  of 
Kindergarten  and  grade  teachers  signed  up 
for  monthly  evening  sessions.  Groups  were 


formed  in  a variety  of  ways:  teaching  ex- 
perience, grade  levels,  school  groups,  in- 
terest in  specific  topics,  and  so  on.  During 
the  meetings  each  teacher  could  share  ex- 
periences, relate  anecdotes,  question, 
discuss,  experiment  with  mate  rial  s/books  in- 
troduced by  the  leaders,  and  reflect.  The 
meetings  provided  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression of  strong  feelings,  debates,  revela- 
tions, and  celebrations.  Often  an  individual 
teacher  would  come  after  school  to  consult 
about  a specific  child  or  situation. 

As  the  philosophy  of  the  JK/K  became 
established,  it  had  an  influence  on  Grade  1 , 
2,  and  3 teachers.  They  expressed  relief 
when  the  leaders  disclosed  that  it  would  take 
from  two  to  five  years  to  make  a philosophi- 
cal change  in  thinking.  Teachers  were  en- 
couraged not  to  change  anything  until  they 
could  articulate  why  they  were  changing. 
The  message  that  we  hoped  to  convey  was 
that  development  was  unique  for  each  in- 
dividual. Both  the  affective  and  cognitive 
aspects  of  development  take  place  when 
teachers  are  not  under  rigid  time  constraints 
to  alter  their  ways  of  working  in  the 
classroom  but  are  respected  throughout  the 
process  of  professional  renewal. 

As  the  teachers  discussed  their  observa- 
tions, the  variance  in  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  variety  of  materials  and  books  became 
evident.  All  JK  and  K teachers  took  inven- 
tory of  their  classrooms  and  helped  define 
the  basic  materials  needed.  The  leaders  did 
a cost  analysis  and  the  Board  approved  fund- 
ing to  update  all  52  JK/K  classrooms  in  the 
system.  By  September  1975,  fully  equipped 
JK  classrooms  were  established  in  all  the 
schools  in  the  system.  The  provision  of  a 
camera  per  classroom,  for  example,  allow- 
ed the  teacher  to  celebrate  what  the  children 
could  do.  And  sharing  these  photos  at  the 
Centre  sharpened  the  focus  on  the  child  and 
the  learning  process.  Through  this  inter- 
action a common  language  and  more  precise 
observations  developed. 

In  1975  The  Formative  Years  was  issued 
as  the  new  policy  for  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. An  analysis  of  this  document  revealed 
that  it  supported  the  program  we  had  been 
developing,  thus  giving  it  greater  credibility. 
We  conducted  in-service  on  The  Formative 
Years  for  all  the  principals  and  showed  how 
the  system  program  meshed  with  the  new 
document.  Also  parent  meetings  to  explain 
the  philosophy  and  approach  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program. 
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Acting  on  an  administration  request  for 
validation  of  the  teacher  centre  approach, 
we  asked  teachers  to  submit  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  responses  were  personal 
and  positive  with  general  statements  of  ap- 
preciation and  specific  statements  on  at- 
mosphere for  continuance  and  extension,  as 
well  as  ideas  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment. 

Following  the  validation  of  the  Centre’s 
effectiveness,  the  focus  expanded  to 
developing  programs  that  met  the  child’s 
needs.  An  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
photos,  the  teachers’  anecdotal  records,  the 
leaders’  notes  recorded  during  the  inter- 
action at  the  Centre  meetings,  and  children’s 
painting  fdes  revealed  a broad,  general  pat- 
tern of  children’s  learning.  We  named  this 
information  Signposts  of  Learning  Through 
Play  and  identified  phases  of  development 
in  Painting,  Sand,  Blocks,  and  Drama. 


n the  same  way  that  it  is 
difficult  for  many  teachers  to 
accept  the  viewpoint  that 
children  are  very  much 
responsible  for  their  own 
learning,  so  it  is  difficult  for 
many  administrators  to  accept 
that  teachers  are  responsible 
for  their  own  learning. 


Working  with  selected  groups  of  teachers, 
the  following  system  documents  were 
developed  over  the  next  seven  years:  From 
Pre-Print  to  Print,  Primary  Environmental 
Studies,  Early  Identification  Guidelines, 
Primary  Base  Program  Statement,  Primary 
Mathematics,  Handbook  for  Principals,  and 
Early  Primary  Teachers.  Grade  teachers  as 
well  as  the  JK/K  teachers  were  given  release 
time  over  a two-year  period  to  implement 
any  new  program.  They  were  encouraged 
that  their  input  and  observations  were 
influencing  the  direction  of  primary 
programming. 


As  teachers  became  more  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  the  children  needed 
in  their  classrooms,  it  was  evident  that 
suitable  materials  were  often  unavailable  to 
teachers.  With  administration  support  we 
attended  the  Canadian  Toy  and  Decoration 
Fair  in  Montreal  and  organized  a “Toy 
Fair”  display  for  PD.  Given  a budget  alloca- 
tion the  teachers  made  their  own  selection 
of  classroom  materials  and  books.  The  Toy 
Fair  has  continued  since  1980. 

In  1982  the  Board  arranged  with  the 
regional  OISE  Field  Centre  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  reactions  of  staff  members  to 
the  Primary  Base  Statement.  In  his  report 
the  author  states: 

“There  was  generally  great  satisfaction  with 
the  level  of  inservice  offered  by  the  staff  at 
the  Teachers’  Centre.  In  fact,  the  Centre 
seems  to  be  a unique  development  unit  cap- 
able of  maintaining  professional  develop- 
ment over  a long  period  — years  — neces- 
sary to  allow  teachers  to  develop  the  beliefs, 
knowledge  and  attitudes  needed  in  the  play 
approach.  The  high  quality  of  the  Centre 
assistance  has  resulted  in  teachers  giving 
substantial  amounts  of  personal  time  toward 
their  own  inservice  training.”  (Stinson, 
1982,  p.  8) 

As  the  Centre  continued  to  respect,  sup- 
port, and  respond  to  the  teachers,  their 
responses  changed  from  a reliance  on  card- 
board make-and-take  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  open-ended  manipulative 
materials  and  books.  Those  who  continued 
at  the  Centre  for  five  years  or  more  ex- 
perienced a transition  from  dependency  on 
the  dictates  of  a program  to  becoming  a sen- 
sitive relator,  viewing  the  child  and  self  as 
both  learner  and  teacher.  Of  the  322  teachers 
who  were  attached  to  the  Centre  during  its 
12  years,  123  attended  for  five  years  or 
more.  Only  80  of  these  are  currently  in  the 
system’s  primary  grades. 

Because  the  Board  planned  to  relocate  its 
offices  to  a larger  building  so  that  all 
services  could  be  conducted  from  one  loca- 
tion, the  Teacher  Centre  was  sold  in  1985. 

The  closing  of  the  Teacher  Centre  open- 
ed a new  challenge.  What  do  teachers 
undergo  in  the  process  of  changing?  If  this 
process  can  be  defined,  then  a more  effec- 
tive model  for  professional  renewal  could 
be  formulated.  I began  doctoral  studies  at 
OISE  in  September  1985  to  this  end,  work- 
ing with  a group  of  primary  teachers  over 
a ten-month  period.  The  data  revealed  a pro- 


cess that  teachers  undergo  as  they  change 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  knowledge: 

“Teachers  and  leader,  who  are  co- 
participants in  a mutually  relevant  pursuit, 
engage  in  a process  of  inquiry  activated  by 
the  interplay  of  external  and  internal  forces. 
The  external  forces.  . . . bring  specific 
aspects  of  the  pursuit,  as  well  as  shared 
language,  into  focus.  These  influences  im- 
pinge on  each  participant’s  implicit  theories 
imbedded  in  his/her  present  personal  prac- 
tical knowledge,  causing  both  affective  and 
cognitive  dissonance.  With  time  to  reflect 
and  to  reciprocate  through  ongoing  group 
interaction,  the  self  is  renewed  (affect)  and 
the  thought  processes  are  reconstructed  (new 
knowledge)  in  synchrony  with  a personal 
response,  the  signal  of  autonomy.  The  pro- 
cess is  then  reactivated  as  the  interplay  of 
external  and  internal  forces  continues.  The 
response  is  unique  to  each  participant  but 
the  process  of  inquiry,  which  can  be  describ- 
ed as  a phenomenon  of  developing  com- 
petencies over  time,  is  consistent  for  all  par- 
ticipants.” (Van  Cauwenberghe,  1988,  p. 
93) 

Describing  a teacher  centre  is  a much 
simpler  task  than  developing  one.  In  the 
same  way  that  it  is  difficult  for  many 
teachers  to  accept  the  viewpoint  that  children 
are  very  much  responsible  for  their  own 
learning,  so  it  is  difficult  for  many  ad- 
ministrators to  accept  the  viewpoint  that 
teachers  are  responsible  for  their  own  learn- 
ing. No  one  should  attempt  to  establish  a 
teacher  centre  without  a feeling  of  trust,  and 
a belief  that  teachers  can  determine  their 
own  development.  Now  the  Centre  in  the 
old  house  is  no  longer.  For  some  the  Centre 
became  internalized  and  they  continue  their 
own  personal  pursuits.  For  others  the  need 
persists. 
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The  Glen  Fossey  Centre: 
Creating  the  Network 


Judi  Marshall 

Co-ordinator,  Glen  Fossey  Teacher  Centre 
of  Carleton.  Nepean,  Ontario 

“Teachers  have  long  struggled  to  achieve 
the  status  of  a 'profession'  and  have  had  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  a profession  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  those 
rights.  Of  paramount  importance  in  that  con- 
cept is  the  ability  and  willingness  to  help  one 
another.” 

Glen  A.  Fossey  (1975) 

With  Glen  Fossey’s  words  in  mind  a group 
of  teachers  met  in  the  late  1970s  to  draft 
plans  for  a teacher  centre  in  Carleton  — a 
centre  governed  by  teachers,  for  teachers, 
and  consequently  funded  in  part  by  teachers. 
With  the  motto  “Teachers  working  to  help 
children"  and  the  aim  “to  respond  to  the 
expressed  real  needs  of  teachers,”  the 
Teacher  Centre  opened  its  doors  on 
November  6,  1979. 

With  very  limited  resources  and  staffed 
by  volunteer  teachers  four  evenings  a week, 
the  Teacher  Centre  was  off  to  a very 
enthusiastic  start.  The  concept  was  an  im- 
mediate success,  and  led  by  Glen  Fossey  as 
founding  chairman  of  the  Teacher  Centre 
Board  of  Governors  the  Centre  experienced 
phenomenal  growth  in  ten  short  years: 

• We’ve  expanded  from  one  room  at  City 
View  Public  School  to  nine  rooms  at 
Bayshore  Public. 

• We’ve  accumulated  resources  on  almost 
all  subjects  across  the  curriculum, 
specifically  our  Resource  Room  and  Kit 
Program  collections. 

• We’ve  nurtured  Nuts  & Bolts,  our  system- 
wide monthly  newspaper  through  the  for- 
mative years  and  handed  over  the  reins  to 
a very  capable  managing  editor. 

• We’ve  seen  our  Catering  Department  grow 
from  a casual  coffee  and  donut  stop  to  a 
fully  fledged  operation,  keeping  one  full- 
time staff  member  on  her  toes. 


Through  all  this  the  Teacher  Centre  has 
had  the  continuing  and  growing  support  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  our  board. 

The  Centre  is  governed  by  a democratic 
three-level  process.  The  Congress,  which 
consists  of  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  83  schools,  meets  once  a year  and  is 
responsible  for  electing  the  teacher  represen- 
tatives to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
members  of  the  Congress  are  also  the 
Teacher  Centre’s  links  within  each  school. 
The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  ten 
teachers  (elected  by  the  Congress),  two 
trustees,  one  representative  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa’s  Faculty  of  Education,  the 
Superintendent  of  Educational  Services,  and 
the  Co-ordinator  of  the  Teacher  Centre.  The 
executive  committee  which  attends  to  the 
operation  of  the  Centre  is  elected/appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  from  its 
membership. 

The  Centre  has  a staff  of  seven,  operating 
under  the  direction  of  the  Co-ordinator. 
They  respond  as  a team  to  fill  many  requests 
from  teachers  for  a variety  of  resources. 
Each  staff  member  has  very  specific  in- 
dividual responsibilities  but  is  aware  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Teacher  Centre  operation  and 
will  assist  in  any  area,  should  the  need  arise. 

Resources/Services  Available 

The  Resource  Room  — The  resource  room 
houses  a large  collection  of  educational 
publishers’  samples  covering  a wide  variety 
of  subjects.  The  collection  includes  over 
10,000  items  comprising  texts,  teacher 
guides,  workbooks,  and  other  current 
materials.  Also  included  in  the  resource 
room  is  a special  education  materials  col- 
lection available  for  teachers  to  borrow.  The 
resource  room  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  8:00 
p.m.  Monday  to  Thursday  and  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Friday. 

Theme  Units  — This  collection  of  teacher 
designed  units  epitomizes  the  true  teacher 
centre  concept  of  sharing.  Over  the  years 
our  collection  has  grown  to  575  units 
developed  by  Carleton  teachers  covering  a 
vast  array  of  subjects.  The  revised  theme 
unit  catalogue  is  distributed  to  schools  in  the 
fall. 


Field  Trip  Catalogue  — Available  in  each 
school  is  the  Glen  Fossey  Teacher  Centre 
Field  Trip  Directory  listing  over  300  poss- 
ible educational  excursions  available  in  the 
region.  The  Directory  is  updated  annually. 

Make  and  Take  — All  visitors  are  welcome 
to  use  the  “make  and  take”  area  where  a 
photocopier,  binding  machine,  waxer,  and 
headliner  machine  are  available.  The 
charges  are  nominal  — for  materials  used 
only. 

Laminating  Serx’ice  — The  Centre  offers  a 
laminating  service  priced  at  $1 .75  per  run- 
ning meter. 

Freebie  Shelf  — The  freebie  shelf  is  a 
popular  place  for  all  visitors  to  the  Teacher 
Centre.  Books,  posters,  games,  maps,  and 
other  goodies  vie  for  shelf  space. 

Catering  — A catering  service  is  available, 
ranging  from  light  refreshments  such  as  cof- 
fee, juice,  donuts,  or  sandwiches,  to  hot  and 
cold  buffet  dinners  or  a wine  and  cheese 
social  hour.  A variety  of  menus  and  a full- 
time Teacher  Centre  staff  member  are 
available  to  all  groups. 

Kit  Sen’ice  — Under  the  guidance  of  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Educational  Services 
Department,  kits  have  been  designed  to 
complement  the  Carleton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion curriculum  units.  We  ask  teachers  to 
carefully  complete  the  evaluation  forms  each 
time  they  use  a kit.  As  a result  we  have 
modified  and  streamlined  many  of  our  kits 
to  better  serve  classroom  requirements. 

Through  the  years  Carleton  has  developed 
a reputation  for  excellence  in  resource 
packages  available  to  teachers  and  we  are 
confident  that  our  kit  service  is  second  to 
none.  Each  school  receives  a detailed 
catalogue  of  kit  resources  available  in  the 
spring,  and  bookings  and  schedulings  go  on 
all  summer.  Our  kits  are  described  below. 

• Nearly  700  Environmental  Studies  kits  are 
available  in  four  main  categories:  Life 
Science,  Physical  Science,  Map  and 
Globe,  and  Social  Studies 

• Two  hundred  titles  and  450  kits  make  up 
our  novel  kit  collection  that  were  98  per- 
cent booked  through  the  1988-89  school 
year. 

• Multidisciplinary  kits  are  a growing  area 
as  we  develop  and  share  units  for 
classroom  use  in  all  subject  areas. 
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• Fine  arts  kits  including  music,  drama,  art, 
calligraphy,  weaving,  and  sculpture  are 
available. 

Highlights  of  1989 

This  year  we  were  fortunate  to  be  invited 
to  buy  into  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
educational  kits  program.  The  six  kit  titles 
available  to  us  were  fully  booked  in  our 
schools  and  we  were  thrilled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  resource.  The  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  kits  will  not  be  available 
again  in  Eastern  Ontario  until  1991. 

Once  again,  we  hosted  the  (seventh) 
Annual  British  Teacher  Exchange  with  1 1 
teachers  from  Hertfordshire  visiting 
Carleton  schools  for  two  weeks.  Next  year 


Carleton  teachers  will  visit  the  Mid-Herts 
Teacher  Centre  for  a similar  two-week 
program. 

We  assisted  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation  by  arranging  and  co-ordinating 
a month-long  visit  to  Carleton  for  14 
teachers  from  Thailand.  In  addition  to  par- 
ticipating in  a two-week  course  on  ESL 
teaching,  our  guests  were  warmly  received 
in  many  Carleton  schools. 

The  Centre  assisted  the  Start  En  Route 
Committee  by  co-ordinating  and  hosting  the 
annual  activities  on  August  29,  30,  31.  We 
anticipate  that  between  1,500  and  2,000 
teachers  have  been  involved  in  the  back-to- 
school  orientation  program. 


This  year  we  have  entertained  60  in- 
dividual visitors  from  other  school  boards 
in  the  province  and  across  Canada  interested 
in  the  operation  of  our  Teacher  Centre. 

Our  ten  years  in  operation  represent  a 
decade  of  change,  growth,  and  continuing 
service  to  teachers.  During  the  spring  of  this 
year,  we  conducted  a needs  assessment 
survey.  From  the  information  collected  we 
have  established  a list  of  objectives  for 
1989-90  to  better  serve  the  system’s  needs. 
Throughout  the  fall  we  hope  to  review  and 
celebrate  our  Teacher  Centre  — where  it’s 
been,  what  it’s  become,  and  where  it’s  go- 
ing. Drop  in,  talk  to  us,  write  to  us.  let  us 
know  your  thoughts  on  our  future  and  help 
us  celebrate  our  past. 


NETWORK  OF  CANADIAN  TEACHER  CENTRES 


The  concept  of  the  Canadian  Network  of 
Teacher  Centres  was  originally  considered 
by  Glen  Fossey  some  years  ago.  More 
recently  we  have  streamlined  the  idea,  and 
written  letters  to  centres  and  boards  of 
education  across  Canada  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  sufficient  interest  in  the  Network  con- 
cept. To  our  great  joy,  we  discovered  that 
there  was  indeed  interest,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  we  have  published  two  cross- 
Canada  newsletters  with  submissions  from 
centres  representing  every  province. 


The  Network  Directory  was  distributed  to 
Canadian  Teacher  Centres  in  August  1989 
and  we  are  delighted  with  the  end  result. 

Our  future  objectives  for  the  Network  in- 
clude continued  communication  between 
teacher  centres  via  a newsletter  and  hosting 
a conference  on  Teacher  Centres  to  coincide 
with  the  National  Staff  Development  Coun- 
cil conference  in  1990.  We  hope  you  join 
the  Network. 
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Variations  on  a Nova  Scotian 
Theme 


Eart  Rutledge 

Co-ordinator,  Lunenburg  County  Teachers’ 
Centre,  Nova  Scotia 

While  the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers’  Centre 
Network  survey  of  1988  boasts  of  15 
centres,  the  first  centre  in  the  province 
(Kings  County  in  the  Annapolis  Valley) 
dates  to  only  1974.  The  majority  of  the 
teacher  centres  are  less  than  ten  years  old. 
In  1985  the  formation  of  the  N.S.  Teachers’ 
Centre  Network,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Teachers  Union,  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  teacher  centre  co- 
ordinators and  curriculum  consultants  from 
the  entire  province.  The  Network  has  been 
active  in  a number  of  ways:  promoting 
centres,  supplying  expertise  to  establishing 
centres,  working  on  joint  projects  of  benefit 
to  teachers  and  curriculum  development  pro- 
jects, and  sharing  ideas. 

The  most  recent  project  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  a bulk  buy  of  computers  for  teachers 
throughout  the  province.  The  initiative 
resulted  in  substantially  reduced  prices  and 
preferred  rates  of  interest  (payroll  deduction 
through  the  N.S.  Teachers  Credit  Union)  for 
teachers  wishing  to  privately  purchase  com- 
puters for  their  own  work. 

The  teacher  centres  in  Nova  Scotia  are  as 
diverse  as  the  districts  they  serve.  Two  of 
our  most  active  centres  serve  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  Halifax  and  Dartmouth, 
while  centres  in  other  parts  of  the  province 
often  have  large  populations  of  teachers  scat- 
tered in  rural  and  sometimes  very  remote 
settings.  Differences  in  geography  and  com- 
munity access  to  services  result  in  wide 
variations  in  the  types  of  professional 
development  activities  and  services  offered 
at  the  various  centres  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. In  the  city  of  Halifax,  for  example, 
with  four  universities  offering  evening  ex- 
tension courses,  there  is  less  call  for  the 
metro  centres  to  offer  credit  courses  for 
teachers.  However,  this  is  a necessary 
service  in  Lunenburg  County,  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  teacher  centres  in  the  province  never- 
theless have  more  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences. The  most  important  aspect  of  suc- 
cessful centres  is  an  underlying  philosophy 
that  teachers  are  the  key  link  in  the  educa- 
tional chain  and  that  anything  which  sup- 
ports teachers  is  going  to  pay  dividends  to 
students.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  most  im- 
portant duty  a teacher  has  to  perform  in  the 
classroom  is  to  inspire  students  to  want  to 
know  and  create.  This  goal  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a teacher  who  has  lost  the  sense 
of  excitement  and  interest  in  learning.  The 
most  important  aspect  of  the  successful 
teacher  centre  is  the  enthusiasm  it  engenders 
in  creative  educators  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  current  ideas  and  in  contact  with 
colleagues. 


I he  teacher  centres  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  as  diverse  as 
the  districts  they  serve. 


A position  paper  released  in  January, 
1988.  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers  Union 
outlined  the  common  traits  of  centres  in  the 
province.  The  author  of  this  paper  (Jim 
MacKay,  a NSTU  staff  member),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Teachers’  Centre  Net- 
work, outlined  a prioritized  list  of  teacher 
centre  programs. 

The  first  priority  of  a good  teacher  cen- 
tre, in  keeping  with  the  above  philosophy, 
is  professional  development . The  profes- 
sional development  component  of  these  cen- 
tres consists  of  courses  (credit  and  non- 
credit), workshops,  in-services,  subject 
meetings,  displays,  formal  and  informal 
social  gatherings,  information,  and  profes- 
sional libraries. 

The  more  developed  centres  in  the  prov- 
ince place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  in- 
structional development . In  offering  support 
by  professional  consultation  on  instructional 


design  and  production  techniques,  centre  co- 
ordinators are  able  to  assist  teachers  in  the 
development  of  instructional  packages,  kits, 
and  other  resources.  These  locally 
developed  and  produced  curriculum 
materials  are  used  by  teachers  in  the  system 
as  well  as  throughout  the  province.  This  type 
of  curriculum  development  is  of  particular 
importance  for  local  studies  where  small 
populations  make  such  development  non- 
viable  by  commercial  publishing  standards. 
It  could  be  argued  that  these  locally 
developed  curriculum  packages  themselves 
are  but  valuable  by-products  of  rewarding 
professional  development  activities. 

In  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  individual 
school  boards  do  not  have  instructional 
media  centres  and  the  N.S.  Department  of 
Education  operates  a provincial  film  and 
video  library.  The  boards  which  have 
teacher  centres  all  house  curriculum 
resource  libraries  which  contain  kits,  com- 
puter software,  other  curriculum  materials, 
and  audio-visual  equipment.  These  libraries 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  district 
resource  material  budgets. 

In  order  to  support  professional  develop- 
ment activities  and  the  development  of 
effective  teaching  resources,  many  centres 
are  well  equipped  with  excellent  production 
facilities  for  use  by  educators.  The  key 
aspect  of  these  facilities  is  that  they  are  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  Teachers  experience 
curriculum  design,  visual  design,  and  the 
production  of  materials  in  an  integrated 
systems  approach  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment. This  systems  approach  to  curriculum 
development  maximizes  flexibility  in 
meeting  local  needs  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
involved. 

Portrait  of  a Teacher  Centre 

The  Lunenburg  County  Teachers’  Centre  is 
typical  of  several  of  the  centres  in  the  prov- 
ince. Opened  in  1980,  it  serves  educators 
in  the  eighth  largest  of  the  2 1 district  boards 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Centre  serves  500 
teachers  in  the  26  schools  of  the  Lunenburg 
County  District  School  Board  from  a cen- 
tral location  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  one 
hour  south  of  Halifax.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  live  within  30  minutes  of  the 
downtown  street-front  location,  although 
some  of  the  regular  clients  drive  as  much 
as  an  hour  each  way. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  business  is  con- 
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ducted  after  normal  school  hours  in  order 
to  be  accessible  to  our  "customers.’'  The 
Centre  is  open  seven  days  a week  and  most 
week  nights  until  9:30  p.m.  The  Centre  is 
open  for  a week  in  August  before  school 
starts  and  for  a part  of  the  March  break  each 
year.  In  the  teacher  centre  business  ‘‘ac- 
cessibility means  usability." 

The  Lunenburg  County  Teachers’  Centre, 
like  most  in  the  province,  is  funded  almost 
entirely  by  the  district  school  board.  The 
Teachers  Union  at  the  local  level  has  been 
very  supportive  with  cash  donations  and  the 
purchase  of  a great  deal  of  equipment.  The 
staff  includes  a full-time  professional  co- 
ordinator and  a part-time  professional  assis- 
tant on  weekends.  The  level  of  staffing  in 
N.S.  varies  from  volunteer  arrangements  to 
part-time  clerical  to  full-time  professional 
staff  (some  at  the  system  consultant  level). 
This  variable  seems  to  have  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  stability  of  the  centres  and  the 
range  and  level  of  services  offered. 

The  management  of  N.S.  centres  is  quite 
varied,  although  they  are  usually  managed 
by  some  form  of  teacher  board.  The  Lunen- 
burg County  Teachers’  Centre  is  managed 
by  a committee  of  teachers  on  a one  vote 
per  school  system.  This  structure  results  in 
the  small  schools  having  a large  say  in  de- 


cisions. The  committee  sets  hours,  opening 
and  closing  dates,  areas  of  professional 
development  interest,  and  oversees  the  man- 
agement of  the  Union  contributions. 

The  unit  of  change,  from  the  teacher 
centre  point  of  view,  is  the  individual 
teacher , not  the  school  or  the  district, 
although  many  of  our  activities  focus  on 
these  groups  as  well.  It  is  the  individual 
teacher  travelling  to  the  Centre  on  rural 
roads  in  the  Nova  Scotia  winter  evenings  to 
do  some  extra  work  or  develop  a new  idea 
or  take  part  in  a learning  experience  which 
is  the  ‘‘bread  and  butter  (or  molasses)"  of 
our  business.  The  grade  level  taught  by  these 
teachers  is  not  important  nor  is  the  school 
where  they  teach.  The  important  thing  is  the 
enthusiasm  and  drive  for  improvement  by 
these  individuals.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Centre  does  not  charge  for  materials  used, 
nor  put  any  quota  on  supplies  by  school  or 
subject.  The  Teachers'  Centre  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  conversations  which  take 
place  and  the  ideas  discussed  around  the 
laminator  or  in  the  computer  area  than  in 
the  products  (albeit  worthwhile)  produced. 

Lunenburg  County  is  primarily  a rural 
school  system  with  a number  of  small 
elementary  schools  and  consolidated  secon- 
dary schools.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 


teacher  is  the  only  Grade  3 teacher  or 
biology  teacher  in  a school.  In  fact,  our 
school  staffs  range  in  size  from  one  and  a 
half  on  Tancook  Island  (a  45-minute  ferry 
ride  off  the  coast)  to  55  at  a regional  high 
school. 

Through  cost  effective  central  purchasing 
of  equipment  and  learning  resources  by  the 
centre,  teachers  in  small  rural  schools  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  access  to  facilities  and 
technology  formerly  available  only  to  their 
counterparts  in  the  large  urban  centres  of 
Canada.  The  difference  is  that  teachers  must 
give  of  their  time  to  drive  to  their  centre  and 
share  the  resources  with  the  entire  district. 
At  the  Lunenburg  County  Teachers’  Centre 
this  has  not  been  a problem.  In  fact,  we 
boast  700  visits  per  month  in  a county  with 
a teaching  population  of  500.  Our  facilities 
include  a range  of  graphic  facilities,  a 
photographic  darkroom,  full  computer  and 
desktop  publishing  facilities,  as  well  as  free 
instruction  on  how  to  use  them  effectively. 

The  concept  of  the  teacher  centre,  while 
relatively  new  in  Nova  Scotia,  seems  to  be 
thriving  in  the  districts  where  school  boards 
and  senior  administrators  are  seriously  com- 
mitted to  supporting  them.  The  Lunenburg 
County  District  Teachers’  Centre  has  en- 
joyed such  support. 


LEARNING  WITH  STYLE®: 
INSTRUCTION  WITH  IMPACT 

TAKE  NOTE 

Learning  with  Style®:  Instruction  with  Impact  will  be  convened  by  OCLEA  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  Toronto  Ontario  from  March  22  to  24,  1990. 

Experts  and  classroom  practitioners  will  be  discussing  effective  techniques  of  instruction. 
Representatives  of  the  leading  approaches  to  classroom  learning  styles  research  from  both  a 
practical  and  theoretical  point  of  view  will  be  participating  in  the  conference. 

To  place  your  name  on  the  mailing  list  write  now  to 

Learning  Styles  Conference 
c/o  OCLEA 

Suite  12-115,  252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 V5 
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Beginning  with  Ourselves: 

An  African/Canadian  Perspective 


Patrick  Mbunwe-Samba 

Co-ordinator,  ACT,  North  West  Province, 
Cameroon 

Elizabeth  A.  Cockbum 

CIDA  Project  Co-ordinator,  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  University  of 
Guelph 

Isabel  Cargill 

Graduate  Research  Assistant,  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  University  of 
Guelph 

In  the  April,  1987,  issue  of  Orbit , David 
Hunt  summarized  his  model  “C-RE-A-T- 
E,”  which  describes  how  teachers  can  apply 
and  share  their  own  experience  to  produce 
educational  change.  Hunt  sees  “beginning 
with  ourselves,”  applying  and  sharing  our 
own  experience,  as  a creative  process  that 
provides  a source  of  self-empowerment.  The 
sharing  and  application  of  classroom  ex- 
perience are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
a teachers’  organization  in  Cameroon,  West 
Africa,  called  the  Association  for  Creative 
Teaching  (ACT).  In  West  African  primary 
schools  there  has  been  a dearth,  sometimes 
a total  lack,  of  culturally  relevant  sup- 
plementary texts  for  classrooms.  The 
available  children’s  books  have  often  been 
too  expensive  for  the  average  family  and 
usually  published  in  France  or  Britain.  ACT 
was  formed  in  response  to  the  problem.  The 
Association  has  become  a model  in  the  in- 
ternational education  community  for  in- 
creasing teachers’  self-reliance  through 
creative  problem-solving. 

What  is  ACT? 

Founded  in  1981  as  a non-profit  professional 
organization,  ACT’s  primary  aim  was  the 
promotion  of  creativity  among  teachers  and 
learners.  It  has  focussed  on  four  main 
activities:  the  collection  of  materials  on 
traditional  themes  for  supplementary 
reading;  the  production  of  a newsletter; 
reporting  to  teachers  on  current  projects  in 


creative  writing;  and  training  programs  for 
teachers. 

The  materials  collected  for  supplementary 
reading  may  be  written  by  teachers,  school 
administrators,  or  pupils.  They  include 
traditional  stories,  poems,  children’s 
rhymes,  and  drawings.  The  collections  are 
produced  in  mimeographed  booklets,  often 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  that  can  be 
distributed  at  cost  to  teachers,  parents,  or 
pupils.  Copies  of  all  productions  are  kept 
at  local  ACT  centres  and  at  the  regional 
offices. 

An  ongoing  project  involves  the  collec- 
tion of  oral  literature.  The  ultimate  aim  is 
to  retain  the  ancient  art  of  story  telling.  A 
more  immediate  goal  is  to  give  to  modern 
Cameroonian  children  the  traditional 
wisdom  and  values  of  these  stories.  A col- 
lection of  stories  and  legends,  suitable  for 
radio  programming,  has  been  collected, 
recorded,  translated,  and  transcribed  by 
teachers  and  their  pupils. 


I he  concept  of  teachers 
empowering  themselves 
through  creative  problem- 
solving is  being  taken  up  by 
other  African  countries. 


ACT  produces  and  circulates  a newsletter 
for  promoting  creativity  in  the  classroom. 
It  contains  a children’s  section  designed  to 
encourage  their  contributions.  The  news- 
letter also  reports  on  projects  undertaken  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  seed  money  for  this 
innovative  venture  was  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Organization  for  Development 
through  Education  (CODE). 

Teachers  are  trained  at  ACT  meetings, 
seminars,  and  workshops.  These  are  held  at 
the  provincial  and  local  ACT  centres,  at 
teacher  training  colleges,  and  schools. 


Training  is  given  in  such  areas  as  cur- 
riculum, class  management,  and  teaching  in- 
novations. However,  most  of  the  training 
emphasizes  the  production  of  classroom 
materials.  The  basic  pattern  for  workshops 
is  instruction  followed  by  exchange  of  ideas, 
group  practice,  choice  of  topic  for  individual 
work,  and  rehearsal  of  strategies  to  be  used 
in  the  classroom  or  school  to  produce 
materials  with  the  pupils. 

Canadian  Connections 
ACT  has  maintained  links  with  Canada  since 
its  beginnings.  As  part  of  the  Guelph- 
Yaounde  Project,  an  inter-university  ex- 
change, the  Association  received  its  original 
funding  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  and  has  been 
funded  over  the  years  by  other  Canadian 
sources.  There  has  been  regular  professional 
linkage  between  Cameroon  and  Canada 
through  the  annual  summer  visits  of 
volunteers  from  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation  (CTF)  who  have  assisted 
Cameroonian  teachers  in  conducting  resi- 
dential training  seminars,  usually  two  weeks 
in  length.  Over  the  past  seven  years  more 
than  60  Canadians  and  4,000  Cameroonians 
have  participated  in  this  program. 

Through  Rinding  assistance  from  Canada, 
ACT  has  launched  a document  centre,  a 
retail  enterprise  store,  a mobile  resource 
centre,  and  a school  twinning  program.  An 
international  study  on  children’s  perceptions 
of  the  elderly  is  an  ongoing  project  that 
received  funding  from  the  Gerontology 
Centre  of  the  University  of  Guelph.  ACT’s 
North  West  and  South  West  branches  have 
typing  and  documentation  centres  that  are 
income-generating  services  and  also  give  ad- 
ministrative support  to  the  Association.  In 
the  South  West  Province,  ACT  has  taken 
significant  leadership  in  a program  of  en- 
vironmental education  that  embraces  tree 
planting  projects,  classroom  drama,  and 
school  nurseries. 

The  Impact  of  Self-Empowerment 

ACT’s  original  membership  of  20  teachers 
has  expanded  to  over  3,500.  The  Associa- 
tion has  spread  from  the  anglophone  North 
West  Province  of  Cameroon  to  the  South 
West  Province  and  into  three  of  the  eight 
anglophone  provinces.  The  concept  of 
teachers  empowering  themselves  through 
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groups,  that  is  now  being  field  tested  in 
Ghana  and  Nigeria  as  well  as  in  Cameroon. 
The  Backpack  initiative  has  received 
substantial  encouragement  through  CIDA 
funding  for  a pilot  project  called  “Women’s 
Training  Program  in  Human  Resource 
Development,”  in  which  the  partners  are  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  Cameroon's 
Ministry  of  Social  and  Women's  Affairs.  In 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  three  graduate  students  are  working 
to  implement  the  plans  for  this  exciting  ex- 
tension of  the  Women  in  Development  pro- 
ject. Future  visions  include  a women's 
centre  and  a training  program  for  nursery 
school  teachers  in  Cameroon. 

Sceptical  about  empowering  ourselves  by 
sharing  and  applying  our  experience?  Pic- 
ture that  handful  of  teachers,  less  than  a 
decade  ago,  banding  together  to  solve  a 
mutual  problem  in  their  classrooms.  Then 
take  a moment  to  think  about  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  have  been  touched  by  those 
teachers'  actions.  And  perhaps  the  ultimate 
impact  of  their  work  is  only  beginning  to 
be  seen.  Can  we  afford  not  to  try  “beginning 
with  ourselves’’? 


ACT  workshops  and  seminars 
emphasize  group  practice. 
Environmental  education  includes 
drama  activities  (left). 


year  a two-week  seminar  was  held  in 
Cameroon  to  train  daycare  workers  in  the 
specific  needs  of  pre-school  children  (e.g., 
health,  psychological,  etc.). 

Last  year  ACT  held  a Women  in  Develop- 
ment workshop  to  examine  women's  respon- 
sibilities, needs,  and  goals  in  the  health, 
education,  agriculture,  and  business  sectors. 
Around  the  same  time,  four  ACT  members 
went  to  the  University  of  Guelph  to  study 
management  techniques  as  they  apply  to 
their  work  with  Cameroonian  women  and 
the  roles  women  play  in  economic  develop- 
ment. The  visit  resulted  in  the  Women  in 
Development  Backpack , a self-contained 
resource  kit  of  materials  useful  to  women’s 


creative  problem-solving  is  being  taken  up 
by  other  African  countries  and  interest  has 
been  expressed  from  as  far  away  as  China. 
Within  Cameroon  the  Association  has  gain- 
ed the  support  of  officials  within  the  primary 
education  system,  has  reached  into  the 
secondary  system,  and  is  influencing 
Cameroonian  society  through  non-formal 
education  channels.  A few  recent  projects 
are  included  here  to  illustrate  ACT's  impact 
on  the  larger  Cameroonian  society. 

A village  women's  co-operative  in 
Cameroon  has  added  a literacy  training  com- 
ponent and  increased  its  self-reliance  by 
establishing  its  own  consumer  co-operative 
store.  These  initiatives  were  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  and  the 
Calmeadow  Foundation  of  Toronto.  This 
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Through 


Energy  Renewal 
Personal  Images 


David  E.  Hunt 

OISE 

Teacher  empowerment . . . Teachers  as  ex- 
perts. Buzz  words  or  evolving  realities? 
Teacher  centres  offer  a prospective  home 
where  empowerment  and  expertise  may 
develop,  but  this  exciting  prospect  is  not 
enough.  Teachers  also  need  approaches 
within  these  supportive  centres  to  help  them 
affirm  their  expertise.  I propose  that  teachers 
affirm  their  expertise  through  beginning 
with  themselves,  through  bringing  out, 
sharing,  and  applying  their  experienced 
knowledge  (Hunt.  1987).  We  all  know,  feel, 
and  act  on  much  more  than  we  realize,  and 
experienced  knowledge  refers  to  this  accu- 
mulation of  understandings  about  our  work 
and  our  daily  lives  which  resides  in  our 
hearts  and  bodies  as  well  as  in  our  minds. 
In  working  with  hundreds  of  practitioners 
in  the  past  decade,  I have  observed  how  they 
re-gain  their  professional  confidence  through 
identifying  and  sharing  their  experienced 
knowledge.  The  realization  that  together 
they  know  a great  deal  is  empowering. 

Experienced  knowledge  comes  in  many 
forms,  including  (1)  self-awareness  (e.g. 
identifying  your  own  learning  style),  (2)  im- 
plicit theories  (e.g.,  perceptions  of  students, 
concepts  of  intention,  and  available  actions) 
and  (3)  personal  images.  In  this  article  I 
focus  on  personal  images  primarily  because 
I have  recently  discovered  that  they  are 
directly  related  to  the  renewal  of  personal 
energy. 

Given  its  obvious  importance  in  our  per- 
sonal experience,  it  is  ironic  that  personal 
energy  is  almost  never  considered  in  pro- 
fessional development  or  program  initiation. 
On  the  one  hand  each  of  us  is  aware  of  our 
personal  energy:  how  it  feels  at  this  moment, 
how  it  varies,  and  how  such  changes  affect 
us  in  our  daily  lives  at  work  and  at  home. 
We  know  less  about  why  our  energy  level 
changes  or  how  to  replenish  it  when  we  are 
drained.  Put  another  way,  we  know  more 
about  burn-out  than  renewal.  On  the  other 
hand  teachers’  energy  and  renewal  arc 
almost  never  considered  when  planning  pro- 
fessional development  or  program  initiation. 
Such  programs  are  planned  on  rational, 
logical  grounds  which  ignore  the  personal 
energy  of  the  participants,  and  almost 
always  fail. 

I believe  that  energy  level  and  renewal  are 
the  most  essential  ingredients  in  sustaining 
a classroom  climate  for  learning  and  for  in- 
itiating new  approaches.  Check  my  assump- 


tion with  your  own  experience.  When  your 
own  energy  level  is  at  a low  ebb,  how  well 
do  you  perform?  How  likely  are  you  to  try 
a new  approach?  What  is  it  like  when  you 
are  full  of  energy?  Are  you  more  likely  to 
try  something  new?  If  your  energy  ex- 
perience agrees  with  mine,  you  will  also 
agree  that  it  is  especially  ironic  that  plan- 
ning entirely  ignores  this  vital  factor. 

This  is  why  I am  excited  about  a discovery 
I made  between  energy  renewal  and  personal 
images.  My  idea,  which  one  of  my  students 
dubbed  “Hunt's  hunch,”  is  as  follows: 

1 . When  we  bring  out  our  personal  images, 
we  connect  with  our  personal  energy. 

2.  When  we  share  our  personal  images,  we 
release  our  personal  energy. 

3.  When  we  apply  our  personal  images  to 
concerns,  we  transform  our  energy  into 
action. 

Consider  how  this  sequence  would  apply 
to  a small  group  of  teachers  interested  in 
bringing  more  co-operative  learning  into 
their  classrooms.  First,  you  would  recall  a 
positive  experience  of  your  students  learn- 
ing and  working  together  (focussing  on  this 
definition  rather  than  on  the  jargonized  “co- 
operative learning”  which  may  seem 
mystical  and  your  experience).  You  would 
bring  out  your  personal  images  by  consider- 
ing such  questions  as  “These  positive  ex- 
periences of  students  working  together  re- 
mind me  of.  . .”,  “Students  working 
together  is  like  ...”  or  through  guided  im- 
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agery  focussed  on  positive  experiences.  By 
using  this  approach,  teachers  usually  quickly 
identify  personal  images  — a choral  group, 
a group  of  carpenters  building  a house,  an 
octopus  with  many  tentacles,  and  so  on. 

Next  you  share  your  image  by  describing 
what  it  is  like  being  the  image  and  how  it 
feels;  your  partner  acts  as  a “mirror  with 
feelings”  and  plays  back  what  you  have  said 
with  an  emphasis  on  your  experience.  Then 
your  partner  enters  into  the  image  on  his  or 
her  terms,  feeling  free  to  change  or 
transform  your  image.  For  example,  your 
partner  might  transform  your  image  of  a 
choir  to  that  of  a musical  comedy  with  an 
orchestra.  These  exchanges  release  energy 
for  both  participants. 

Finally,  you  develop  an  action  plan  based 
on  the  qualities  of  your  image  as  you  and 
your  partner  have  experienced  it.  In  devis- 
ing a blueprint  for  initiating  co-operative 
learning  you  will  be  guided  by  the  image: 
Who  writes  the  music?  How  do  we  decide 
what  to  sing?  How  do  we  assign  vocal  parts  ? 
Who  will  lead? 

This  three-step  sequence  of  transforming 
images  into  action  is  a variation  on  the 
C-RE-A-T-E  cycle  for  creative  problem- 
solving (Hunt,  1987,  pp.  157-160).  This  se- 
quence also  exemplifies  an  Inside-out  ap- 
proach in  contrast  to  the  traditional  Outside- 
in  approach  to  program  implementation. 

We  can  learn  from  considering  other  im- 
ages, but  we  need  to  search  for  our  own 
distinctive  personal  image,  the  one  that 
seems  right  for  us.  Here  is  an  example  from 
a colleague  in  my  last  summer's  class  who 
evoked  an  image  of  her  work  as  a 
consultant: 

“My  image  is  that  of  a stream,  bubbling, 
exploring,  seeking  new  paths.  As  I pass 
there  is  growth  — luxurious  grass,  trees,  and 
fantastic  flowers.  However,  I rarely  look 
back. 

“As  I journey  on,  through  ever-changing 
terrain,  I meet  and  join  with  other  streams. 
We  mingle,  swell  and  grow  stronger,  but 
I am  still  me  — individual  in  the  whole. 
Sometimes  we  go  our  separate  ways.  I feel 
a sense  of  loss,  but  I know  to  follow  one’s 
purpose  and  direction  is  important.  Now, 
joined  with  others,  1 value  their  presence. 
1 can  also  see  growth  in  the  landscape  ahead. 

“My  final  image  is  that  of  a powerful 
stream,  frothing,  dancing,  bubbling.  We  arc 
forging  ahead,  questing,  exploring  to  who 
knows  where?” 

Stop  for  a moment  to  enter  into  this 
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1.  Identifying  images  connects  with  energy 

2.  Sharing  images  releases  energy 

3.  Applying  images  transforms  energy  into  action 


image.  Focus  on  what  it  feels  like  to  become 
the  stream.  What  is  your  experience  of 
energy?  Notice  that  even  though  this  image 
emerged  from  a consultant’s  experience,  it 
might  also  apply  to  students.  From  this  ex- 
ample, I hope  you  can  sense  the  potential 
value  of  sharing  your  images  and  applying 
them  to  your  specific  classroom  concerns. 

To  evaluate  “Hunt’s  hunch,”  1 invited  the 
student  colleagues  in  my  two  summer  school 
classes  to  respond  to  two  questions: 

1 . As  you  brought  out  and  became  your  im- 
age, were  you  aware  of  connecting  with 
your  energy?  If  so,  describe  your  experience 
as  specifically  as  possible.  If  not,  what  was 
your  experience? 

2.  As  you  shared  your  image  with  your  part- 
ner, did  you  experience  a release  of  energy? 
If  so,  describe  your  experience  as  specifical- 
ly as  possible.  If  not,  what  was  your 
experience? 

This  was  obviously  not  an  “experiment” 
although  almost  all  of  the  students  confirmed 
the  relationship  between  personal  image  and 
energy  level  in  their  responses.  The  consul- 
tant, for  example,  who  imagined  the  stream, 
responded  as  follows: 

1 . “I  connected  both  with  the  image  and  the 


energy  it  generated.  In  becoming  the  stream, 
I was  able  to  feel  the  bubbling  of  the  water, 
the  eagerness  to  forge  on  ahead.” 

2.  “I  was  able  to  gain  a sense  of  enrichment 
and  fulfillment  after  parting  with  the  other 
streams.  Physically,  my  stream  was  now 
richer  — fuller,  larger,  rolling  along.  Men- 
tally, I was  calmer,  soothed  and  enriched 
by  the  ideas  and  memories.  This  energy 
released  has  a power,  a power  to  transform 
actions  and  sustain  feelings,  even  in  a time 
of  crisis.” 

Here  is  another: 

[Image  of  sun  ray] 

1 . "I  felt  a freeing  up  of  myself.  I see  myself 
zigzagging,  thrusting.  I feel  the  warmth  of 
the  light,  the  exhilaration,  the  energy.” 

2.  “I  felt  I could  extend  and  go  on  extend- 
ing. It  generated  and  released  ideas.  When 
we  had  finished,  I felt  exhausted,  completely 
drained  [after  release  of  energy].” 

Another: 

[Image:  Snow  White  figure  or  mother 
earth/nature] 

1.  “I  was  aware  of  an  incredible  sense  of 
calm  when  I became  my  image.  Calm  and 
satisfaction.” 

2.  “Sharing  my  image  did  release  energy 


since  after  that  I wrote  a poem  which  took 
only  a minute  or  two  and  I hardly  remember 
writing  it.” 

And  one  more: 

[Image:  fluffy,  gentle  cloud] 

1.  “Yes,  there  was  an  immediate  sense  of 
pleasure  and  well-being.  I was  able  to  ex- 
perience many  sensory  feelings,  each  a 
source  of  energy”. 

2.  “My  image  generated  much  energy. 
However,  when  I shared  it  with  my  part- 
ner, the  energy  doubled.  To  share  my  im- 
age and  to  convey  my  excitement  and  energy 
with  others  was  a real  source  of  affirma- 
tion.” 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  connection  and  release  of 
energy,  but  it  seems  that  the  potential  of  per- 
sonal images  as  a source  for  energy  renewal 
is  worth  exploring.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  other  activities  appropriate  to  a teacher 
centre.  I hope  I have  made  the  case  of  con- 
sidering personal  energy  and  its  renewal  in 
all  forms  of  educational  activities. 
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